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NOTES ON THE PIZARRO TRILOGY OF 
TIRSO DE MOLINA! 


HE reader of the three plays which comprise Tirso’s trilogy Las 
hazafias de los Pizarros? is at once struck by the fact that the 
historical material is treated in a manner differing widely from that 


employed in La prudencia en la mujer.* As Hartzenbusch remarked 
in 1842, » 


. son tres comedias en que esté compendiada la historia del con- 
quistador del Perd y la de sus hermanos Hernando y Gonzalo: la del 
ultimo est4é muy desfigurada, y en los tres dramas se descubre el empefio 
de engrandecer a esta ilustre familia mds de lo que necesita y mds de lo 
que permite la verdad. Francisco Pizarro, héroe de la primera parte, 
no esta pintado en el teatro de sus glorias, sino en Espafia: los amores de 
su padre, y la nifiez, adolescencia y singulares travesuras del hijo llenan 
los tres actos de la comedia, que acaba siendo de edad de quince afios el 
que después habfa de destruir imperios y fundar ciudades.* 


It is not a question of an heroic personage or an heroic episode in 
Spain’s history that the _.amatist endeavors to re-create; on the 
contrary, his selection and suppression of incidents, as well as the 
whole pyramidic structure of the trilogy, point to an ulterior motive: 
the vindication of the Conqueror’s brothers Gonzalo and Hernando 
and the glorification of his descendants, represented at the time the 
plays were written by the first Marqués de la Conquista, Don Juan 
Hernando Pizarro. The trilogy becomes understandable and 


1] make grateful acknowledgment to my former student, Miss Eleanor 
O’Kane, for assistance in the preparation of this article. 

* Todo es dar en una cosa, Amazonas en las Indias, and La lealiad contra la 
envidia, published the fourth “Parte,” 1635. 

* A. Morel-Fatio, “La prudence chez la femme,” in Etudes sur V Espagne, III, 
1904, 25-72. 

* Teatro escogido de fray Gabriel Téllez, XII, Madrid, 1842, p. 359. Cf. 
Adolf Schaeffer, Gesch. des Span. Nationaldramas, Leipzig, 1892, I, pp. 342-44. 
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acquires meaning when it is assumed that we are dealing with 
occasional plays,’ a pageant in three parts prepared by Tirso to 
commemorate the creation, in 1631, of this title—a revival of the 
title of Marqués en Indias which Francisco had possessed during 
his lifetime but which ceased to exist at his death. 

Before examining the plays themselves it will be necessary to 
review certain facts. Francisco Pizarro’s marquisate, though 
officially granted by the Emperor in 1537, remained an empty 
honor, since the 20,000 Indians over whom he was to have had 
control were never definitely specified. Owing to excesses com- 
mited in the civil wars in Peru the Pizarro family fell into disfavor 
and for two generations no attempt was made to revive the title. 
By 1625, however, public opinion was more concerned with the 
fabulous riches of Peru than with the manner of its conquest, and 
accordingly Juan Hernando Pizarro ’ directed a memorial to Philip 
IV, requesting that the marquisate be revived and that recompense 
be made for the 20,000 vassals originally promised. A second 
memorial was prepared in 1628 * and in 1630 the King ordered that 
the petitioner be granted a marquisate in Spain, its location to be 
determined by the new marquis. In accordance with these terms, 
Juan Hernando Pizarro chose in 1631 the town of La Zarza, near 


Trujillo in Extremadura and assumed the title of Marqués de la 
Conquista. ° 

The revival of this title was accomplished in the face of dif- 
ficulties. In the first place, there were the historians and their 
attitude toward the Conquest in general. The first chroniclers of 


5 That Tirso wrote such plays is evidenced by his La fingida Arcadia. 

* Libro primero de Cabildos de Lima. Segunda parte: Apéndices, n. p., 1888, 
Apéndice No. 3, pp. 159-166; also R. Ciineo-Vidal, Vida del Conquistador del Peri, 
Don Francisco Pizarro y de sus hermanos . . . , Barcelona, [1925], pp. 359-62. 

7 Great grandson of Francisco. The latter never married but his daughter 
Francisca, born of an Inca princess, was legitimized by the Emperor and after her 
father’s death married his brother Hernando, the offspring of this union consti- 
tuting the direct line of descent. 

® See the Discurso legal appended to Fernando Pizarro y Orellana’s Varones 
ilustres del Nuevo Mundo. . . . Con un discurso legal de la obligacion que tienen 
los Reyes a Premiar !os servicios de sus vasallos, 6 en ellos, 6 en sus Descendientes. 
Madrid, 1639. 

* See Crineo-Vidal, op. cit., p. 633, and Pizarro y Orellana, op. cit., Dedication 
to the Conde de San Liicar. La Zarza was an estate belonging originally to 
Francisco Pizarro’s father, by whose will it became a mayorazgo and passed as 
such to Hernando Pizarro and his heirs (Ctineo-Vidal, op. cit., pp. 57-8). Ac- 
cording to Ciineo-Vidal and according to Tirso, it was at La Zarza that Francisco 
Pizarro grew to manhood. 
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Pizarro, who wrote while the events were fresh, justify on the 
grounds of expediency such acts as the murder of Atahualpa, while 
those who wrote later generally condemn the Pizarros and Lépez 
de Gémara declares their ruin to be a case of Divine retribution for 
their sins.’ In the second place, it was necessary to prove to the 
satisfaction of the King and the Royal Council that Gonzalo 
Pizarro, though beheaded as a traitor, had merely defended his 
legitimate rights and that Hernando Pizarro had been innocent of 
the charges which caused his imprisonment for twenty years in the 
Mota of Medina del Campo. The defense necessary to overcome 
these obstacles and to vindicate the Pizarro name is found, to my 
knowledge, in two places only: in the Varones ilustres del Nuevo 
Mundo of Pizarro y Orellana, chief counsel for the family in the 
legal battle for reinstatement of the title,"" and in the three plays 
now under consideration. It may be regarded as certain that the 
dramatist consulted this work in manuscript and used it as a 
principal source. 

Tirso’s residence in Trujillo, birthplace of the Pizarros, as Co- 
mendador of the convent of his Order (1626-1629?) could scarcely 
have failed to bring him into contact with the descendants of the 
Conqueror, since existing documents show a close relation between 
the Trujillo convent and the Pizarro y Orellana family.” His stay 
there coincided almost exactly with the period when the marquisate 
was pending, i.e. 1625-31. The Varones ilustres del Nuevo Mundo, 
while not published until 1639, was completed in 1631, as the 
censura shows, and the Discurso legal annexed to it is dated 1625. 
That this material, before its publication, was placed at the disposal 
of Tirso is evident from the following facts: both its author and the 
author of our plays sacrifice all other considerations to the presenta- 
tion of an eloquent apology for the Pizarro family as a whole; they 
both are less concerned with the principal hero—Francisco Pizarro— 
than with his brother Hernando, since Francisco left no male heirs 


1° Prescott, History of the Conquest of Peru, Philadelphia, 1868, I, pp. 496-97. 

4 See Pizarro y Orellana, op. cit., Dedication and p. 342; also Prescott, op. cit., 
II, 188, n. 21. Of the former work Prescott says the following: “The cavalier 
Pizarro y Orellana has given biographical notices of each of the [Pizarro] brothers. 
It requires no witchcraft to detect that the blood of the Pizarros flowed in the 
veins of the writer to his fingers’ ends. Yet his facts are less suspicious than his 
inferences.” Op. cit., II, 151, n. 30. 

2 The last document signed by Tirso’s predecessor as Comendador at Trujillo 
is an “Escritura de azetacién que otorgé el Convento de la Merced en favor de la 
buena memoria de dofia Marta de Orellana.” Blanca de los Rios, El enigma 
biogrdfico de Tirso, Madrid, 1928, p. 63. 
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and the title descended through Hernando; they both struggle 
desperately with historical fact in an effort to clear Gonzalo Pizarro 
of the charge of treason; and they both introduce incidents and 
arguments not found in other sources. The fact that Tirso did 
not limit himself to the numerous accounts of the Conquest that 
were readily available but consulted the manuscripts and papers 
of the Pizarros’ chief advocate is of itself additional evidence con- 
necting his trilogy with the restoration of the marquisate in 1631. 


The first of the plays, Todo es dar en una cosa, is scarcely more 
than an overture. It presents the fantastic mocedades of Francisco 
Pizarro and ends, before he has left his native Extremadura, with 
only a suggestion of future greatness. Entirely outside the limits of 
serious history, it is a combination of legend and the poet’s im. 
agination. 

According to Lépez de Gémara the discoverer of Peru was a 
bastard son of Gonzalo Pizarro, captain of the King’s troops in 
Navarre, was abandoned at the door of a church in Trujillo, and 
was suckled by a sow until another nurse was provided. Later 
recognized by his father, he was treated with neglect and was set 
to watch a herd of pigs. One day the pigs strayed and were lost 
and Francisco, fearing the consequences, walked to Seville and took 
ship for Santo Domingo. This story is ignored by other historians 
of the Conquest with the exception of Garcilaso de la Vega, the 
Inca, who contradicts it (II, iii, 9), stating that the Conqueror, 
though a bastard, was acknowledged immediately by his parents 
and that later the father arranged an honorable marriage for the 
woman in question. 

The amount of fact and fancy in all of this is made clear by 
Ciineo-Vidal, who reconstructs the details of Francisco’s birth on 
the basis of the informacién sobre el Habito de Santiago para Francisco 
Pizarro (1529). Gonzalo Pizarro, hidalgo de solar conocido, and 
ensign in the King’s army, seduced one Francisca Gonzdlez, a 
peasant girl who served the noble sisters of the convent of San 
Francisco el Real in Trujillo, whose walls were adjacent to those of 
his own home.“ Forced by circumstances, Francisca appealed to 
Inés Alonso, ‘la barragana,” who served as midwife—‘le vido 
nascer,”’ as we read in the informacién. Ensign Gonzalo had in the 
meantime gone to Italy, and did not legitimize his son. 

18 Pizarro y Orellana devotes six chapters to Francisco, ten to Hernando. 
Tirso does not present Francisco in Peru at all. 

“ This last fact is brought out by Tirso, NBAZ, IV, 538 a. 


18 Francisco Pizarro is not mentioned in his father’s will (dated 1522). 
Ciineo-Vidal, op. cit., pp.51and111. In Tirso’s play he also remains unrecognized. 
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These facts were unpalatable to Pizarro y Orellana, the family 
panegyrist, who in his Varones ilustres del Nuevo Mundo (p. 186) 
complains of the historians who “dudan de su nacimiento.”” That 
Tirso should have turned to them, and to the legends which grew 
out of them, rather than to the exploits of “los trece de la fama” 
proves, strange as it may seem, that he too is a panegyrist. The 
achievements of Francisco Pizarro were known to all in 1631. It 
was sufficient merely to suggest the Conquest, leaving it as a dream 
in the mind of a boy, in order to hasten on to the rehabilitation of 
the beheaded Gonzalo and the imprisoned Hernando. At the same 
time, it was possible to raise the seduction of Francisca Gonzdlez 
to the level of a comedia de capa y espada, suffusing the whole with 
the spirit of Castilian hidalguta and placing Francisco Pizarro in 
the company of such worthies as Moses and Romulus. It was this 
course that Tirso chose. 

He has therefore given a poetized version of Gémara’s account. 
The country wench Francisca Gonzdélez becomes Dofia Beatriz 
Cabezas, beneath whose window Ensign Gonzalo Pizarro wounds 
another galdn who, through an error, has challenged him. The 
father of Dofia Beatriz, assuming that this affair concerns the honor 
of his elder daughter Margarita, spirits the wounded man away to 
his farm—La Zarza—in the hope that he may recover and, marrying 
the girl, preserve untarnished the family’s good name. Having 
arrived at La Zarza he is approached by a veiled woman who asks 
him to receive as a sacred trust an object to be found in a hollow 
tree. He promises as a gallant gentleman, little suspecting that 
he is speaking to his younger daughter Beatriz who, with a cunning 
akin to that of Moses’ sister, has taken this means of guaranteeing 
the safety of her new-born son. A nurse is found to replace the 
goat that up to that time has suckled the child, and Dofia Beatriz 
herself is told to supervise its care—a second reminiscence of the 
story of Moses. The foundling is Francisco Pizarro. 

In the second act, he is twelve years old. His father, blinded by 
jealousy of the man he had wounded, had joined the Spanish forces 
in Italy '* and has now returned to find Dofia Beatriz married to 
another man.!? Francisco is introduced, in enigmatical terms, to 
Gonzalo, feels the fuerza de la sangre, and ponders: Is this strange 
man his father? 

The boy has grown up violent. Unable or unwilling to learn 

1° For this service in Italy, see Pizarro y Orellana, op. cit., p. 128. 


17 Cf. Garcilaso’s statement (supra) that this marriage was arranged by 
Gonzalo himself. 
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his letters,'* he stabs his teacher for calling him a bastard and runs 
off to La Zarza to be hidden by his old nurse. There he performs 
feats of strength and continues as pugnacious as ever. 

It happens that the Catholic Sovereigns pass through Trujillo. 
So does Herndn Cortés, the future conqueror of Mexico, as he goes 
to join the army marching against Portugal. He arrives at La 
Zarza at the moment when the young Francisco is resisting arrest 
for the recent stabbing, holding his pursuers at bay with a ball used 
in bowling.’® Cortés seeks to gain possession of the ball and as the 
two contend for it the oaken sphere is pulled in two, each retaining 
his half. Cortés exclaims: 


i{Quién eres, rapaz valiente 
que tanta fuerza has tenido? 


and Pizarro in turn: 


Mas jquién sois vos, que habéis sido 
para tanto? * 


Here there is obvious symbolism. The ball is the New World, 
which the two heroes of the Conquest will divide between themselves. 


At this juncture Dofia Beatriz reveals to Francisco the circum- 
stances of his birth, telling him that his legitimization is now 
impossible and urging him to be the son of his own exploits. Her 
words sink deep. The parted ball is half a world. He will conquer 
it or die in the attempt. There is something of epic grandeur in 
this boy’s soliloquy. 

In the third act, Francisco is an ensign in the Castilian army. 
He has distinguished himself in the war with Portugal,” and is 
returning to Trujillo to prevent his father’s marriage to Dofia 
Beatriz de Mendoza.” On the way, he has occasion to defend his 
father from an attack by assassins, of whom they killtwo. Learning 
that his father’s marriage has already taken place, he is inclined to 
fight the man by whom he considers himself wronged. Only filial 


18 Tt is well known that the Conqueror was illiterate. 

1 For Pizarro’s fondness for this game and occasional loss of temper when 
playing it, see Garcilaso the Inca, Comentarios reales, Parte II, lib. iii, cap. 9. 

2° Cortés and Pizarro were related. The former’s mother was Dofia Catalina 
Pizarro, whom Tirso presents as Francisco’s aunt. Cvineo-Vidal (p. 21) says 
merely: “oriunda de Trujillo y parienta de los Pizarros de esta ultima villa.” 
The two men met in Santo Domingo. 

" Pizarro y Orellana (p. 128) says that Francisco served with his father in 
Italy and Navarre, but does not mention Portugal. 

* But Gonzalo married Dofia Isabel de Vargas. Cvineo-Vidal, p. 46. 
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respect restrains him. But he will have none of such paternity. 
Instead, he will make a name for himself in the new world which 
even then Columbus is hoping to discover. 

In the last scenes of the play the two Pizarros appear before the 
Queen to give an account of the deaths for which they have become 
responsible. Isabella keeps them under arrest pending an inves- 
tigation and offers the boy a captaincy if what he saysis true. At 
this point, and with nothing concluded, the action breaks off with 
the promise of a comedia segunda. 

The whole conception of a young Pizarro obsessed by the deter- 
mination to carve an empire for himself is counter to history: “ Ya 
Pizarro tocaba en los umbrales de la vejez, sin haberse sefialado por 
cosa alguna que en él anunciase el destructor de un grande im- 
perio...” It is, however, very characteristic of Tirso. It is 
another emanple of that championing of the bastard with which 
Dofia Blanca de los Rios sought to bolster her arguments concerning 
the “‘enigma”’ of Tirso’s birth.“ And, as already pointed out, the 
play thus conceived serves admirably as a pedestal for the super- 
structure that is to be added. The realization of Francisco’s dream 
is left to the imagination, and in the comedia segunda we pass at 
once to the desperate attempt of his brother Gonzalo to defend, 
consolidate and retain for his family the territories already won 
from the Inca. 


This second play of the trilogy, Amazonas en las Indias, is con- 
cerned with the civil wars in Peru and with a defense of Gonzalo 
Pizarro. It will therefore be necessary to state briefly the historical 
situation. The conquerors of the country had quarrelled and 
Diego Almagro, the elder, had been captured and put to death by 
Hernando Pizarro. A group of conspirators had gathered around 
his son, Diego Almagro the younger, had murdered Francisco 
Pizarro, and sent representatives to the Emperor to maintain the 
claims of their chief and demand redress. To offset their influence 
Hernando Pizarro had gone to Spain and had been thrown into 
prison. The Government, regarding the Peruvian situation as 

*3 Quintana, Vidas de espafioles célebres, Paris, 1845, vol. II, p. 42. 

ba Yo soy hijo, 

sin padres, de un encinar . . . 
mientras no gano otro mundo 
no os tengo por padre a vos. (III, xi) 
Without following Dofia Blanca in her attempt to connect Tirso with the House 


of Osuna, we may yet believe him to have had personal reasons for harboring such 
sentiments. 
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dangerous, sent a commissioner—the Licenciate Vaca de Castro—to 
study the situation, co-operate with Pizarro in the redress of griev- 
ances, and, in case of the latter’s death, to act as royal governor. 
In September, 1542, he met and defeated at Chupas the younger 
Almagro, who was condemned by a council of war and executed. 
Still greater troubles were brewing. 

In that same year, through the efforts of Bartolomé de las Casas, 
a council was called at Valladolid to devise a system of laws for 
governing the American colonies.** The result of its labors was a 
new code so drastic in its reforms that in Peru it provoked revolu- 
tion. It seemed to all that the King was threatening the enco- 
menderos with ruin and also depriving the Pizarros of their rights 
by placing the government in the hands of a viceroy, Blasco Nifiez 
Vela, a man who proved incompetent to handle the situation. 
Alarmed by his high-handed measures, the encomenderos appealed 
to Gonzalo Pizarro and made him Procurator-General of Peru. 
Step by step he was led, both by events and by his own folly, into 
acts of rebellion until he found himself in open warfare against the 
representative of his King. Blasco Nifiez Vela was killed in the 
battle of Afiaquito (1546). 

This insurrection appeared to the Spanish authorities more for- 
midable than the war of the Comunidades, but owing to the difficulty 
of the situation a conciliatory policy was decided on. Toward the 
end of 1545 an ecclesiastic named Pedro de la Gasca was ordered to 
Peru to restore the country to its allegiance. Negotiation failing, 
he marched against Gonzalo Pizarro in 1548, routed his forces at 
Xaquixaguana, and on the following day, on the scene of the battle, 
ordered him beheaded as a traitor. 

We are now prepared to consider Tirso’s treatment of these 
facts in his attempt to clear Gonzalo’s name. The title of our play, 
Amazonas en las Indias, calls for explanation. There has existed 
for centuries a legend of the existence of Amazons, that is, of a race 
of warlike women, in the New World. It was originated by Fran- 
cisco de Orellana, who broke away from Gonzalo Pizarro on the 
expedition into the land of the cinnamon trees (jornada de la canela), 
sailed down the Amazon instead of returning to his captain, reached 
the Island of Trinidad and went from there to Spain, claiming for 
himself the territory he had discovered. To make his relacién the 
more astounding, he stated that in those forests he found a race of 
women of great valor whose customs were essentially the same as 


% Prescott, op. cit., II, 244 ff. 
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those of the Amazons of classical literature.* This tradition is 
reported briefly by the historian Zérate (BAE, X XVI, 494) and is 
scofied at by Gémara (BAH, XXII, 210). Father Acufia says 
simply ‘‘time will discover the truth,” and Garcilaso the Inca, “I 


can neither believe nor affirm owing to the difficulty of discovering 
the truth.” 2” 


Tirso took this tale no more seriously ** than did Juan de Caste- 
llanos, who in 1589 published in heroic verse his Elegias de varones 
ilustres de Indias in which he laughs to scorn “la gran patrafia”’ 
(BAE, IV, 157-8). But our dramatist had good reasons for intro- 
ducing Amazons into his story. They enabled him to meet the 
natural requirements of the comedia—gallantry, love making, 
novelesque interest—and they provided him with a means of fore- 
telling the future, so necessary to his main purpose: to write a 
pageant commemorating the restoration of the Pizarros’ title of 
nobility. He therefore makes use of Orellana’s “patrafia,” gives 
his own explanation of the origin of his ‘‘Amazons,” and expands 
the type by giving it the attributes of the Peruvian oracles.2* He 
also uses them as a counterpart of the chorus in Greek tragedy, in 


* For these see the Pauly-Wissowa Real-Encyclopddie der class. Altertums- 
wissenschaft, art. Amazones. On the American “‘ Amazons,” see R. Ciineo-Vidal, 
“Las leyendas geogrdficas del Pert de los Incas: IV,” in Bol. de la R. Acad. de la 
Historia, 1925, LXXXVII, 313-15. The legend was believed by Condamine and 
by Humboldt and there are references to it in the 19th century. Thomas Whiffen 
in his book The North West Amazons: Notes of some Months spent among cannibal 
Tribes, London, 1915, treats the whole thing as a fable. Robert Southey in his 
History of Brazil decided in favor of their existence. On Orellana, see P. A. 
Means, “Gonzalo Pizarro and Francisco de Orellana,”’ in Hisp. Am. Historical 
Review, 1934, XIV, 275-295. José Toribio Medina has a valueless chapter 
entitled “Orellana in the Drama” in The Discovery of the Amazon according to 
the Account of Friar Gaspar de Carvajal . . ., as pub. by José Toribio Medina, 
translated . . . by Bertram T. Lee, edited by H. C. Heaton. American Geo- 
graphical Society, New York, 1934, Part I, Chap. iv. 

*? See Expeditions into the Valley of the Amazons . . . , translated and edited 
by C. R. Markham (Works issued by the Hakluyt Society, vol. XXIV), London, 
1859, pp. 36 and 123. 

**In our play, Carvajal repeatedly calls the Amazon Martesia “sefiora 
comisaria del infierno,” “bruja tahur,” ete. Menéndez y Pelayo, in his discussion 
of Lope’s Las mujeres sin hombres (Estudios sobre el teatro de L. de V., vol. II, 
1921, 172 ff.) states that Tirso ‘“tuvo presente la comedia de Lope, de la cual, 
ademas, conserva la suya muchas reminiscencias.” The treatment of the 
Amazons “como en broma”’ is, indeed, a point of contact, but there is no evidence 
of direct relationship between the two plays. The name Menalipe, which 
according to Menéndez y Pelayo is a connecting link, occurs in Justinus, a source 
consulted by both dramatists. 

** On the Incan oracles, see Garcilaso the Inca, op. cit., I, i, 6, and II, i, 30. 
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this play which, in the appeal to the senado, he classes as a tragedia. 

It was Francisco de Orellana rather than Gonzalo Pizarro who 
was reported to have passed through the country of the Amazons, 
but Pizarro y Orellana had already connected Gonzalo’s name with 
the legend. In his Varones ilustres del Nuevo Mundo he annexes 
to Gonzalo’s biography a Vida postuma de la buena opinion de Gongalo 
Pigarro: Paralela panegirica de Gongalo Pigarro al gran Pompeyo in 
which he speaks of “‘aquella . . . Conquista de las Amaconas, dide 
aventajé a Pépeyo; porgq. si en la batalla 4 tuvo con los Albanos los 
desampararon, este las quebrantéd las leyes de su voluntad; pues 
fuera de los tiépos en 4 su barbaro govierno las niega habitar con 
hombres, descubrié sus reinos, halld . . . su habitacion, y su osada 
bizarria, padeciendo tantos trabajos . . .”** That Tirso obtained 
his idea from this source is a reasonable inference from the fact 
that Pizarro y Orellana gives as a reference (p. 352) the only classical 
work that contains both of the proper names—Martesia, Melanipe 
(Menalipe)—used by our dramatist: Justinus’ Historia universalis, 
lib. IT. 

In the first scenes of the play we find Gonzalo Pizarro in the land 
of the Amazons fighting with these women but gallantly refusing 
to wound them even when hard pressed. One of them, Martesia, 
when asked how it is that she speaks Spanish, mentions Hercules, and 
even knows the names of the explorers themselves, replies that she 
is an oracle and that by her prophetic powers she can read the 
past and future. Thereupon her sister, Menalipe, Queen of the 
Amazons, tells the story of her race: its origin, its conquests and 
defeats, and finally the storm that blew an Amazon fleet across the 
Atlantic and up the river that bears their name. Martesia, in very 
un-Amazon fashion, has fallen in love with Gonzalo’s captain, 
Francisco de Carvajal, and begs him to stay there and love her, 
offering to renounce Amazon principles.* In like manner, Gonzalo 
has fallen in love with Menalipe, who resists his advances until she 


°° Op. cit., p. 396. 

*! Various classical authors mention Melanipe (Menalipe). I find Martesia 
only in Justinus. 

*? Tirso follows in general the account of Justinus, II, iii-iv. There is also 
some contamination with the legend of the women of Lemnos, probably indirectly 
through the Orlando furioso. This is the more evident in that they raise a temple 
to Cruelty (Vengeance in the Orlando, XX, xxxv). Cf. Pio Rajna, Le fonti dell’ 
Orlando furioso, Firenze, 1876, cap. x, especially p. 254 ff. 

53 Not all the Amazons of antiquity were implacable in their hatred of men. 
Cf. Herodotus, book IV (Melpomene), chap. cxiii, and Pausanias, I, 2, 1. 
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wounds him, when pity opens the way for love.“ They tell the 
Spaniards not to go back. Carvajal, Martesia says, will be be- 
headed if he returns, but he considers it a thing of the devil and 
refuses to believe. Pizarro also is warned of envy and danger if he 
goes back to Peru.** He, loving Menalipe as he does, would be 
willing enough to stay, but he must go. Loyalty calls him—loyalty 
to his king, to his religion. He promises, however, to carry her tale 
to the Emperor and to ask his permission to marry her. She warns 
him again against false friends,** and they part. 

This prophecy constitutes a Leitmotiv which reappears as the 
drama progresses. From this point onward the Amazons fade into 
the background, coming forward at intervals in an effort to avert 
the disasters which they foresee,” and finally to lament Gonzalo’s 
death and to prophesy the future glories of the Pizarros. 

In Scene V the younger Almagro exults at the turn fortune has 
taken. His conspirators have avenged the death of his father by 
killing Francisco Pizarro. Hernando Pizarro, at whose order the 
elder Almagro was put to the garrote, is a prisoner in Spain; and 
Gonzalo is far away in the Cinnamon country. The young rebel 
would be Monarch of the Andes: 


si provoco 
a Espafia y a su Rey, Espafia intente 
quitarme la corona de la frente. 


As the brief act ends he prepares to march against the royal com- 
missioner Vaca de Castro. 

Considerable time elapses before the beginning of the next act. 
We learn that in this interim the battle of Chupas has been won 
by Vaca de Castro and that the young Almagro has died a traitor’s 


* Probable influence of the Orlando: “L’intenerimento di Alessandra per 
Albanio ha riscontri innumerevoli nella compassione e nelle fiamme delle donzelle 
saracine per qualche prigioniero cristiano . . .”” Rajna, op. cit., p. 255. 

* This warning is another link connecting Tirso’s plays with the Varones 
ilustres of Pizarro y Orellana. On p. 353 this author tells of Gonzalo’s return 
from the jornada de la canela to Quito where he learned that his brother Francisco 
had been killed, “donde vio verificado lo que algunos Indios le dixeron, en medio 
de las penalidades referidas, que eran muy cortas para las que avia de padecer: y 
que no lo fuera su fortuna, si se contentara con esto su mala estrella,” 

%¢ “Si en Gongalo Pigarro huvo culpa, fue causada de los que le engafiaron y 
vendieron, esperando mayor premio.” Pizarro y Orellana, op. cit., p. 346. 

*? Tirso, as a priest, comes to the defense of the doctrine of free will: 


Porque agiieros e influencias 
si sefialan, no ejecutan (II, iv). 
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death. A herald announces: 


Parabienes llega a darte, 
de la victoria adquirida, 
Gonzalo Pizarro. 


An interview did actually take place after the battle of Chupas 
between Gonzalo and Vaca de Castro; but Tirso has distorted the 
facts. On returning from the Cinnamon expedition (June, 1542) 
Gonzalo was perturbed to learn that at his brother’s death the 
government of Peru had passed not to him but to Vaca de Castro. 
However, he decided to offer his services to this representative of 
the King. The offer was declined. After the battle of Chupas 
Vaca de Castro, fearing an effort by Gonzalo to get possession of 
the government, summoned him to sppear in his presence, received 
him courteously, questioned him about his recent expedition, 
showed sympathy for the hardships he had suffered, and recom- 
mended that he retire to his estates at Las Charcas.** In our play 
there is the same courteous reception, the same request for an 
account of the jornada de la canela (which Carvajal gives in a 400 
line relacién), but here the parallel ceases. Far from sending 
Gonzalo back to his estates, Vaca de Castro charges him with the 
care of the Conqueror’s daughter Francisca and refers to that 
mysterious document, the royal rescript whereby Francisco Pizarro 
was said to have been made governor of Peru por dos vidas: 


Si el César, cual se afirma, 

hizo al Marqués merced de que nombrase 
Gobernador que en su lugar quedase, 
presénteme su cédula, o su firma, 

que si antes que muriese 

el Marqués, ordené que sucediese 

Vuesa merced en su gobierno y cargo, 

yo renunciaré el mfo ., . 


Gonzalo replies that such is the case, but that he will suspend action 
until the matter has been referred to the Emperor, and retires 
voluntarily to his estates. He ends, however, with a note of warning: 


Mas, si el Virrey que viene 

turba la paz que agora el Pert tiene 
(como de él se recela y conjetura), 

y & mis servicios muestra ingrato pecho, 
por fuerza habré de usar de mi derecho. 


The cédula de dos vidas appears to have been a pure fiction and 
%* Prescott, op. cit., II, 221, 239-40. 
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is dismissed as such by the historians.** Francisco Pizarro’s 
capitulation with the Crown in 1529 made him governor for his own 
life only: “‘ por todos los dias de vuestra vida.” “” But Tirso is here 
following Gonzalo’s kinsman and eloquent advocate Pizarro y 
Orellana, who on pages 367-68 of his Varones ilustres del Nuevo 
Mundo attributes to him the following reply to the city of Cuzco: 


Aunque por la muerte del Marques don Francisco Pigarro mi hermano 
. . « pudiera pretender el gouierno de que el Emperador mi sefior le hizo 
merced por dos vidas, sujeto a su voluntad, y obedeciendo a sus orde- 
nangas, lo dexaré para informarla en tiempo mas oportuno, y pues que 
retirado gozava los premios de [la paz], aunque la nobleza mia se fatiga 
de lo que padeceis, me escuso . . . Y a mi permitidme que viva en la 
quietud de mi casa, pues en una vida tan corta como la mia sabeis la 
diferencia de trabajos infinitos que la alargan. Amenazado estoy de los 
Indios, que me pronostican otros mayores; y si son por el servicio de 
Dios, y del Emperador mi sefior, ninguno escusaré. 


In Scene V the Amazons—and the Leitmotiv—reappear. Mena- 
lipe, unable to forget her love for Gonzalo, begs her sister, by her 
magic arts, to enable her to see him. Martesia protests: 


4Pero qué logros esperas 

de un hombre tan desdichado 
que a muerte le han destinado 
las superiores esferas? 

Un juez ha de degollarle; 

los mismos que le acompafian 
y aduladores le engafian, 

le han de vender y dejarle .. . 


** Prescott makes no mention of it. Garcilaso calls it a “specious pretense”’ 
(II, iv, 8-9; II, v, 5). Cf. Zérate, BAZ, XXVI, 513. It does not appear among 
the “Capitulaciones para la conquista’”’ reproduced in the Libro primero de 
Cabildos de Lima (Parte tercera: Documentos, pp. 131-66), all of which contain and 
confirm the phrase “por todos los dias de vuestra vida.” Gonzalo Pizarro 
himself makes no mention of it in his letters to the pacificador La Gasca and to the 
Emperor. See Col. de docs. inéds. para la hist. de Espafia, XLIX, 48; L, 194. On 
Oct. 14, 1546, the city of Lima sent word to La Gasca that they were asking the 
Emperor to confirm Gonzalo in the governorship and stated as their only reason 
the fact that he alone was qualified (ibid., XLIX, 10-11; cf. Prescott, II, 359). 
La Gasca, on the other hand, wrote to Gonzalo: “Hanme dicho un error en que 
V. m. est4é, o a lo menos le ponen, diciéndole que por haber el marqués, que sea en 
gloria, descubierto esta tierra, y ayudddola a conquistar, se puede alzar con ella, 
cosa tan fuera de tino y de caber en juicio de hombre, que no osarfa creer que en 
pensamiento ni boca de nadie tal cayere”’ (loc. cit., 348). The cédula de dos vidas 
is mentioned, however, in Carvajal’s notorious letter advising Gonzalo to make 
himself king of Peru (apud Garcilaso, II, iv, 40), and it becomes the keystone of 
Pizarro y Orellana’s defense of Gonzalo (see below). 

Text in Prescott, II, Appendix VII, and in Libro primero de Cabildos de 
Lima, Parte tercera, pp. 136-42. 
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She nevertheless yields and within two hours they are at Gonzalo’s 
door. The latter has just asked his niece Francisca“ to marry 
him, that her deceased father may not be left without posterity, 
and she has accepted. The conversation is interrupted by Carvajal, 
who enters to report the great excitement caused by the arrival at 
Panama of the Viceroy Nifiez Vela with the intolerable ordenanzas, 
and to convey to Gonzalo the request of the city of Lima that he 
come at once to accept the government which is his by virtue of the 
cédula de dos vidas, bringing his niece with him that her presence 
may lend weight to the universal demand for the suspension of the 
new code. Gonzalo refuses to go to Lima, sending his niece in his 
stead. 

Menalipe, having overheard without being seen, upbraids her 
inconstant lover and prophesies that he shall not be privileged to 
marry Francisca, but that 


las bodas, que no mereces, 


shall fall to the lot of his brother Hernando. The drama here de- 
generates into farce as Martesia, annoyed by Gonzalo’s orderly, 
seizes him by the ear and flies off with him. 

At the beginning of Act III Gonzalo is enjoying the quiet of his 
estates at Las Charcas. His orderly returns, after a month’s 
absence, bearing a message from the land of the Amazons: beware 
of the Viceroy. Unimpressed, Gonzalo reiterates his determination 
never to leave his retirement, 


no oblig4ndome a perdella 
mi ley, mi Rey y mi fama. 


This fama at once becomes the compelling force. The city of Cuzco 
sends ambassadors to him demanding protection against the Viceroy 
and alleging yet again the cédula de dos vidas, but they make no 
headway whatsoever until they inform Gonzalo that his niece is a 


prisoner on a ship, 
expuesta 
entre marineros libres 
a la atrevida torpeza.” 


At the same time there comes another report: The excesses of the 
Viceroy have caused the people of Lima to arrest him and to name 


“ Daughter of Francisco Pizarro by an Inca princess, legitimized by the 
Emperor. “En 1538 (read 1548) se hablé de un posible matrimonio de Gonzalo 
Pizarro con su sobrina dofia Francisca. De Madrid se consulté a tal respecto a de 
la Gasea, y éste contesté que Gonzalo “nunca pensé en tal cosa.” Ctineo-Vidal, 
op. cit., p. 575. 

* Cf. Garcilaso, II, iv, 14, and Pizarro y Orellana, pp. 369-70. 
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Gonzalo governor in his stead.“ Stirred at length to action, Gon- 
zalo sets out for Lima. His niece shall be protected and the Viceroy 
shall be sent back to Spain, there to render an account to his 
Majesty. 

In Scene V the Amazons return, Martesia now serving as 
messenger. The Viceroy has gained the upper hand and is marching 
against Pizarro, who has sent Carvajal to oppose him. The latter 
appears on the stage with his troops. In vain the two sisters urge 
him to return to his captain to convince him that disaster lies 
ahead. Carvajal hastens on, caring less for Martesia and Menalipe 
than for 

diez legiones de duendes. 


In Scene X the battle of Afiaquito is announced as won by the 
forces of Pizarro. On that field the Viceroy perished. Carvajal 
gives his famous words of advice to Gonzalo: La Gasca has been 
sent to pacify Peru. There can be no turning back. The sword, 
once taken up against one’s king, may not be laid down— 


Gonzalo, o César, o nada.“ 
Much history is compressed into the next—and final—212 lines 


of the play. Passing over in silence Gonzalo’s long campaign 
against La Gasca, Tirso brings us to the battlefield of Xaquixaguana. 
The rebel’s followers, faced by the forces of their King, desert him 
and Gonzalo himself, disdaining flight, surrenders his sword, only 
to be condemned as a rebel and executed on the spot. 

While the deserters shout: 


}Muera quien no supo ser 
Rey del Peri! 


he soliloquizes: 


Pues morir .. . 

Sepa mi Rey, sepa Espafia 

que muero por no‘ofenderla .. . 
que todos me desamparan 

por fiel, por leal, por noble . . . 
Diga que pude, la fama, 

ser Monarca y que no quise .. . 


*? Here Tirso twists events to suit his purpose. The naming of Gonzalo 
Procurador-General of Peru was at Cuzco a spontaneous event; but at Lima the 
authorities demanded that he disband his forces and named him governor only 
after he had threatened to sack the city if this were not done. Prescott, II, 
283-86. 

“ Tirso follows Garcilaso, II, iv, 40. 
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It will be necessary to examine point by point this soliloquy. 
Had Gonzalo given offense to his King? He had marched against 
the Viceroy Nifiez Vela, whom his men had killed at Afiaquito. 
He had defeated the royalist Centeno at Huarina, and had himself 
been routed by the King’s representative La Gasca. He had been 
a rebel but, like the heroes of the épopée féodale, he could not take 
the final step and become a traitor. Lacking the intelligence of 
his brothers or even of Carvajal, he believed that without playing 
false he yet might wrongly win. His friends likened his position 
to that of the Castilian comuneros. His own attitude is well 
expressed in a letter to his friend Lorenzo de Aldana: 


. en lo que toca al servicio de 8. M. bien save V. m. que yo no 
he errado un punto, y querer un gobernador no recibir a otro cada dia se 
hace en Espafia, y es cosa de que S. M. no se ofende.* 


The defense here given by Tirso follows Garcilaso the Inca, Parte II, 
lib. iv, cap. 41. 
The soliloquy continues: 


Diga que violentamente 

me sacaron de mi casa, 

de mi quietud, de mf mismo, 
los que en el riesgo me faltan, 
los que me dejan agora. 


Such were Gonzalo’s public statements. Tirso here follows his 
letter to La Gasca, accessible to him in Diego Ferndndez’s Historia 
del Pert (1571): 


Ninguna cosa deseo mas que, descansando de tantos trabajos, dejar 
a la governacion a quien me descuidasse y descargasse; pero todos los 
caballeros destos reinos . . . me importunan y fatigan .. .“ 


But it should not be forgotten that when the Royal Audience of 
Lima, after the seizure and deposition of the Viceroy, called on 
Gonzalo to disband his forces, he disobeyed and compelled the same 
Royal Audience, under threat of pillage, to invest him with the 
government.‘ 

Proceeding with his defense, Pizarro again refers to the non- 
existent cédula de dos vidas and to its confirmation—under duress— 

Col. de docs. inéds. para la hist. de Espaiia, L, 190. 

“T have not seen Ferndndez’s rare history but it could scarcely alter my 
conclusions since, according to Prescott, II, 473 n., it does scanty justice to 


Gonzalo’s cause. The words here quoted are found in Pizarro y Orellana, op. cil., 
p. 391, and in Col. de docs. inéds. para la hist. de Espafia, XLIX, 48. 


‘7 Garcilaso, II, iv, 18; Prescott, IJ, 283-88. 
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by the Royal Audience: 


Gobernador me nombré 

mi hermano el Marqués, sellada 
tengo esta merced, del César; 
cuatro ciudades me llaman 

para Procurador suyo; 

la Audiencia Real me despacha 
confirmacion del gobierno; 

no esté, hasta aquf, derogada 
mi justicia por el Rey.“ 


It is noteworthy that Gonzalo makes no mention of any cédula de 
dos vidas in his letters to La Gasca and to the Emperor,** although 
in both he does refer emphatically to the fact that he acted on the 
authority of the Royal seal, thus throwing responsibility on the 
oidores. All of the chroniclers, including even Garcilaso, dwell at 
length on Gonzalo’s high-handed methods in obtaining the con- 
firmation at Lima. La Gasca, in his letter to Gonzalo of December 
16, 1547, laughs his defense to scorn.” It would appear, therefore, 
that Tirso is again following Pizarro y Orellana (p. 370): 


Con esta ocasion de aver los Oidores desterrado al Virrey, los Pro- 
curadores, que asistian al intento de Gongalo Picarro, pidieron que se 
diesse sobrecarta por el Audiencia de la Cedula que tenia el Marques d6 
Francisco Pigarro de Governador de aquel Imperio por dos vidas, inser- 
tando la Cedula con la Provision Real sellada, como se acostumbra. 
Con el sello de la Magestad Imperial le dieron a Gongalo Picarro la posses- 
sion de aquel Govierno, haziendo en el Audiencia el juramento ordinario de 
Governador, y 4 lo serviria fielméte en servicio de Dios, y de su Magestad, 
hasta q le mandasse otra cosa . . . Luego embié la Audiencia, y Gongalo 
Pigarro a dar cué (sic) & su Magestad de aquellos sucessos, y A pedirle 

. confirmasse el Govierno . . . , buena sefial de su lealtad. 


Finishing his soliloquy, Gonzalo throws down his sword and 
asks to be led to La Gasca. The Amazons then take the stage to 
announce his execution and to prophesy the eventual rehabilitation 


** Ciineo-Vidal, op. cit., p. 552, states that Francisco Pizarro did name 
Gonzalo as his successor, “‘y no a otro ninguno.” I do not know what authority 
he follows, since the will seems to have been lost (ibid., pp. 609-10). This may 
have been done by the Marquis, for Almagro, whose governorship of his Province 
was, like Pizarro’s, for one life only, nevertheless designated his son to succeed 
him. Cf. Libro primero de Cabildos de Lima, Parte tercera, p. 148 ff., and Parte 
segunda, p. 99. 

49 See above, note 39. 

8 Col. de docs. inéds para la hist. de Espatia, XLIX, 261. 
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of his family’s good name: 


No piense la emulacién .. . 
que porque Gonzalo muere 
podré la sangre Pizarra 

agotar deudos ilustres . . . 
Fernando, su hermano heroico, 
puesto que preso en Espafia, 
dard a sus reyes un nieto 

que vuelva a resucitarla. 

Al Marqués de la Conquista 
vuestra Extremadura aguarda, 
luz del crédito espaifiol, 

nuevo Alejandro en las armas .. . 


The final lines are spoken by the loyal Alonso de Alvarado, who 
addresses the senado: 


Este fué el fin lastimoso 

de don Gonzalo; la fama 

de lo contrario ha mentido. 

La malicia, {qué no engafia? 
Lea historias el discreto, 

que ellas su inocencia amparan, 
y supla en esta tragedia 

quien lo fuere, nuestras faltas. 


To what histories does Tirso refer? Garcilaso is by far the most 
kindly disposed toward the Pizarros, for his father had fought under 
Gonzalo’s banner until near the end, and his lot was linked with 
that of the rebel. Garcilaso, furthermore, is the only historian 
who meets with the approval of the Pizarros’ panegyrist, Pizarro y 
Orellana." Yet even Garcilaso speaks repeatedly of Gonzalo’s 
‘usurpation of tyrannical power,” his “evil designs and intentions,” 
his “sayings derogatory to the honor and Majesty of his King.” ® 
We can only assume that Tirso was thinking of the Varones ilustres 
del Nuevo Mundo which, though published in 1639, had already 
received the imprimatur in 1631. 


In the play just studied the Amazons have foretold the marriage 
of Francisca Pizarro and her uncle Hernando, through whose union 
the glories of the family were to be restored. The final play of the 
trilogy, La lealtad contra la envidia, is concerned with Hernando 
Pizarro in this réle of patriarch and ancestor of the Marqueses de la 
Conquista. 


8 Op. cit., pp. 354-5, 371-5. 
® Parte II, lib. iv, caps. 12, 27, 30. 
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Actually, Hernando was the evil genius of the Conquest, being 
chiefly responsible for the war between the Pizarro and Almagro 
factions.“ It devolves upon Tirso to show that he was a model of 
hidalguta; that all valor, charm, and faithfulness were his; and that 
the disgrace that so long clouded his name was the result of the 
machinations of the rival party in Peru, of the envidia of the sup- 
porters of Almagro. It devolves upon him also to dispose of 
Hernando’s sordid liaison with Isabel de Mercado—within the 
prison walls of the Mota of Medina—and leave him free to wed his 
brother’s daughter Francisca. 

This is exactly what Pizarro y Orellana had attempted to do in 
his Varones ilustres, attributing to his hero (p. 263) the cardinal 
virtues of faith, hope, charity, prudence, temperance, justice. We 
may read passim such eulogies as the following: 


Hernando Picarro, aunque en el descubrimiéto del . . . Imperio del 
Peru no fue de los primeros, en el ganarle, conservarle y restaurarle fue 
el unico... 

Hernando Pigarro andava muy solicito (como tan diestro capitan) A 
todas partes, bolviendo los ojos al cielo, esperando con grandissima fé y 
confianza de Dios el remedio . . . 

Fue loable la docilidad de Hernando Pigarro . . . 


Lo que mas se puede alabar en Hernando Pigarro es la benignidad 
con que se huvo con los rendidos."* 


It is denied that he ever had illicit amorous relations: ‘En todo el 
tiempo g estuvo en Italia, siédo tan gallardo mogo, ni en las Indias, 
ni en otra parte tuvo hijos fuera del matrimonio; y assi se los did 
Dios de ambos matrimonios.” ** And, as in Tirso’s play, he is 
presented as a victim of envidia: ‘“‘Con ser esta victoria de las mas 
importantes, pasan por ella los Historiadores de priessa .. . 
Devenlo de hacer por no atribuir a Hernando Pigarro lo que se le 
deve”’ (p. 333). 

It is on this foundation that Tirso builds. But whereas Pizarro 
y Orellana had preferred to make a prosaic marriage of the liaison 
with Isabel de Mercado, Tirso employs the same technique as in 
Todo es dar en una cosa. Out of it he builds a comedia de capa y 
espada. 

In the opening scenes of the play Hernando is in Spain, where 

53 Prescott, I, 312, and II, 141-43; Quintana, op. cit., II, 68. ‘Su colabo- 
racién fué amarga para cuantos le trataron, y aciaga para su medio hermano 
Francisco.” Ctineo-Vidal, op. cit., p. 507. 

“ Op. cit., pp. 245, 276-77, 323. 

% Pizarro y Orellana here (p. 263) makes legal, just as Tirso does in his 
comedia, his protracted alliance with Isabel de Mercado. See below. 
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he has recently delivered to the Emperor the “royal fifth” of the 
treasures gained in Peru, together with a special donativo. His 
arrival at the Cortes in Calatayud had produced a sensation. Ad- 
mitted at once to the royal presence, all of his requests were granted 
and he himself was admitted to the Order of Santiago. Tirso, for 
the sake of his plot, brings Hernando from Calatayud to Medina del 
Campo where he is the guest of Don Alonso de Mercado, governor 
of the castle of the Mota. During his stay, he has fallen in love 
with that gentleman’s sister Isabel. 

When the action begins, a bullfight is in progress, and Her- 
nando’s brilliant performance in the arena causes the spectators to 
discuss his identity and his successes. Having killed his bull, 
Hernando joins the spectators, but at that moment a fire breaks 
out, a tablado crashes to the ground, a bull escapes and charges the 
crowd, and Hernando with great skill and courage kills the beast and 
carries his lady to a place of safety. There follow various scenes of 
love and jealousy, stock-in-trade of the comedia, all of them marked 
by the perfect conduct and perfect discretion of Hernando. At the 
end of the act the hero departs to rejoin his brothers in Peru, promis- 
ing to return in two years.** 

The second act begins with the seige of Cuzco by the revolting 
Indians under the leadership of the Inca Manco. So severe is the 
fighting that the Spaniards’ imagination renews the legends of the 
Middle Ages, and they see the Apostle St. James, mounted on a 
white warhorse, with the sign of his Order on his target, his gleaming 
sword in his right hand. This vision is followed by another. The 
Blessed Virgin herself hovers over the city’s walls, extinguishing the 
conflagration started by the attackers’ burning arrows. These 
miracles, reported by Garcilaso *’ and others, add greatly to the 
poetic value of Tirso’s battle scenes, but he also turns them to 
account as a means of proving his contentions. Hernando speaks: 


No habré duda 
desde hoy, contra envidia tanta 
de que esta conquista es santa, 
pues Dios nuestra empresa ayuda . 
No ayuda a la tiranfa 
Dios, que a la inocencia ampara; 
luego nuestra accién es clara, 
pues su Madre nos la envia."* 


* Actually his return to Spain was delayed for five. 
57 Op. cit., II, ii, 24. 
88 Pizarro y Orellana dwells insistently on Hernando’s conception of the 
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Here, and from this point on, Tirso appears again as the advo- 
cate. Almagro the elder returns suddenly from Chile and arrives 
at Cuzco at a time when the Inca has withdrawn to the hills. 
Claiming that a new order of the Crown has assigned the city of 
Cuzco to his territory, Almagro endeavors to dislodge Hernando and 
Gonzalo Pizarro. He also seeks an interview with the Inca. Were 
“the men from Chile” seeking an alliance for the purpose of de- 
stroying the Pizarros? ** The latter made this charge, and Tirso, 
more intent upon his purpose than on establishing historical fact, 
repeats the charge and inserts in the text of his play a letter in prose 
from Almagro to the Inca, “para que los dos en recfproca amistad 
poseamos este Imperio, muertos los que nos le estorban.” The 
letter is dated May 10, 1534, a fact which proves it to be Tirso’s 
invention, the events in question having occurred in 1535. 

This much of the act was intended to show that for a year 
Hernando and his brothers Gonzalo and Juan had defended the 
city of Cuzco against overwhelming odds and at the cost of the 
latter’s life; that the Christian cause had been victorious; and the 
resulting peace with the Inca had been disturbed by a traitor, 
Almagro. A messenger now reports that Almagro, breaking a 
truce, has made himself master of the city and is holding Hernando 
a prisoner. The remainder of the act is concerned with the manner 
in which he is set at liberty. 

The details of that release are—historically—as follows. Con- 
stantly threatened with death by Almagro, Hernando gambled with 
one of his men, Diego de Alvarado, and won heavily. Refusing to 
accept payment, Hernando gained the man’s friendship and this 
fact was sufficient to save his life. Later, when the boundary 
dispute between Pizarro and Almagro was settled by arbitration, 
Hernando’s liberty was demanded as one of the terms of the agree- 
ment. 


Tirso gives to all this a more novelesque turn, following Pizarro 





Conquest as a crusade (pp. 254, 256). Tirso makes a martyr of Hernando’s 
brother Juan Pizarro who dies in this seige: “ Piedras en rubfes convierte, /coronado 
vencedor.”” 

5° The Indians so believed. Quintana, op. cit., II, 136. Since the interview 
was prevented by Hernando Pizarro, Almagro’s real purpose is not known. 

6° Cf. Pizarro y Orellana, p. 308: “Esta nueva traxeron los Indios amigos de 
Hernando Picarro, dando a entender que entre el Inga y don Diego de Almagro 
avia grande amistad, y que traian resolucion de destruir a todos los espafioles, que 
estavan en el Cuzco, mas nunca se pudo persuadir a esto.” Tirso likewise makes 
Hernando incapable of believing that Almagro could be guilty of such treachery. 

® Quintana, op. cit., II, 143-44. 
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y Orellana (p. 313). According to this writer, Hernando gambled 
in his prison and took great pains to lose, at the same time saying 
that he could not pay unless he returned to his mines. The winner 
brought pressure to bear on Almagro and Hernando was released. 
There is no mention of arbitration in this connection although in 
the next scene—the last of the act—it is announced that Francisco 
Pizarro is on his way from Lima and that the quarrel is to be 
arbitrated by Fray Francisco de Bobadilla. 

In the third act we find Hernando in prison in the Mota of 
Medina del Campo. In the first part of this act, it will be Tirso’s 
task to show that this imprisonment was unjust; in the second part, 
to free him from all entanglement with Isabel de Mercado and 
prepare the way for his marriage with his niece Francisca Pizarro, 
daughter of the Conqueror. 

It will be necessary to explain the cause of his imprisonment. 
The decision of Fray Francisco de Bobadilla, highly pleasing to the 
Pizarros, produced consternation in the camp of Almagro. Never- 
theless, it was not the latter but Francisco Pizarro who, interpreting 
to his own advantage a new royal order, declared the treaty at an 
end, at the same time requiring Hernando to break his pledges to 
Almagro and march against him.* The result was the rout of 
Almagro’s forces at Salinas, where Almagro himself was captured, 
condemned as a traitor by Hernando, and put to the garrote. To 
avenge his death a group of conspirators killed Francisco Pizarro, 
as we have seen. Other members of this party, notably Diego de 
Alvarado, had gone to the Spanish Court and were vigorously sup- 
porting the claims of the younger Almagro. Alarmed by this 
activity, Hernando returned to Spain in 1539 to offset it. A process 
was instituted against him for his actions at Salinas and he was 
committed to the Mota. He was not released until 1560 when he 
emerged an aged and broken man. “Rarely,” says Prescott (II, 
140), ‘has retributive justice been meted out in fuller measure to 
offenders so high in authority.” 

Not even Garcilaso is able to justify the Pizarros in these high- 
handed dealings. “That unjust blood and death of Almagro” 
stands against them. Hernando, he says, put Almagro to death 
because he dared not trust his case to the Council of the Indies, and 
Almagro, though a foundling, must have been born of noble parents, 
“for so his actions declare him.” * It remains for Pizarro y Orellana 

® Prescott, II, 105-09; Garcilaso, II, ii, 35. 

$3 Op. cit., II, ii, 39; II, iii, 5. 
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to justify Almagro’s death, while admitting that “solo pudo aver 
alguna culpa en el modo de fulminar la causa contra Almagro.” 
Claiming to have fuller information than other writers, he attributes 
Hernando’s long imprisonment to the activity of interested parties.™ 

Tirso, in his defense, places Almagro in the company of Count 
Julian, Vellido Dolfos and Ganelon, and declares that the real traitor 
is none other than Hernando’s enemies at Court. Violating the 
chronology by nearly twenty years—Philip II is now on the throne— 
he next causes Hernando to learn of his brother Francisco’s death 
at the hands of the conspirators and of Gonzalo’s campaign against 
the Viceroy Nifiez Vela. Though informed of all the attenuating 
circumstances, Hernando is enraged by the latter report and offers 
to take upon himself the punishment of his brother. A man guilty 
of disloyalty to his king is no brother of his, is not even his father’s 
bastard, but the child of a strumpet’s infidelity. This outburst, 
introduced as proof of his lealtad, is suggested by the Varones ilustres 
del Nuevo Mundo.* It is eclipsed by a proof still greater, of Tirso’s 
own invention. As Hernando seeks comfort in considerations 


recalling Segismundo’s famous soliloquy, a key is thrown to him. 
But he refuses it: 


4Qué mas la envidia quisiera, 
sino que huyendo rigores 
acreditara a traidores 

y. verdad su engafio hiciera? 


The remainder of the play has to do with Isabel de Mercado, 
whose death—according to Tirso—leaves Hernando free to marry 
his niece and found anew the line of the Pizarros Conquistadores. 
Isabel de Mercado comes to Hernando in the Mota, to which, as 
sister of the alcaide, she had constant access. For a year the two 
have been living there as man and wife, maintaining absolute 
secrecy. The union has been given legal character, however, by 
secret desposorios. Isabel, soon to be delivered of her child and 
fearing her lover’s condemnation and death, tells him of her pre- 
monition that her own death also is imminent. She plans to go to 

“ Op. cit., pp. 328, 338, 341. 

% “No devio obscurecer en los grandes hechos de los tres hermanos, el 
por ilegitimo no se presume de la familia.” (From the Discurso legal, p.3.) On 
pages 382-83 of the text proper this author states that when Gonzalo’s daughter 
came to Spain to defend the cause of her rebel father, Hernando refused to aid her, 
saying “que avia de borrar de la memoria a su padre, que no era su hermano, ni su 
deudo: no porque pensasse avia cabido en el tan ruin pensamiento, como el Vulgo 


dezia; pero que bastava aver dado ocasion para que . . . se pudiesse dezir cosa 
tan torpe de un hombre de su linage.” 
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a convent in Trujillo which will be at the same time the birthplace 
of her child and a final resting place for herself. Saying that she is 
going to offer a novena for Hernando’s release, she departs. In the 
final scene, Don Alonso de Mercado announces to Hernando the 
birth of a daughter and the death of Isabel. He announces also 
that Philip II has set Hernando at liberty and that La Gasca has 
sent from Peru the daughter of his brother the Marquis. He urges 
his friend to marry her: 


juntad segunda vez sangre, 
afiudad quebradas l{neas, 

dad a vuestro hermano nietos 
porque eterno en ellos viva. 


This union had already been announced by the prophetess in 


Amazonas en las Indias. Tirso therefore causes Hernando—always 
the soul of discretion—to hold the matter under advisement: 


Consultaréme a mf mismo. 
With a short moral addressed to the audience, the play—and the 
trilogy—is brought to a close. 
The story of Isabel de Mercado is told in official documents, at 
present preserved in the Seccién de Ordenes Militares of the Biblio- 


teca Nacional at Madrid. In 1590 Juan de Orellana Pizarro, 
grandson of our Hernando through Isabel de Mercado, sought 
admission to the Order of Santiago. The following is taken from 
the testimony given at the informacién: 


Saben que Isabel de Mercado fué hija legitima de Francisco Fer- 
ndndez de Mercado, tenida por noble e hidalga y limpia de sangre. 

Saben que la dicha Isabel, muerto su padre, fué recogida por una su 
tia llamada dofia Francisca de Mercado, la cual, compelida por la 
pobreza . . . , llevé a la fortaleza a su sobrina dofia Isabel, la cual era 
hermosisima, y la entreg6 a Hernando Pizarro, hombre poderoso, con- 
fiada en que éste acabarfa por hacerla su esposa. 

Que de estos amores, que tuvieron por teatro el Castillo de la Mota, 
en donde la joven vivid oculta durante algin tiempo, por temor de que 
sus deudos la matasen, en castigo de su deshonra, nacieron un nifio que 
murié en tierna edad, y una nifia llamada dofia Francisca Pizarro Mer- 
cado, la cual, legitimada, cas6 afios mds tarde en Trujillo con Hernando 
de Orellana . 

Que en 1551 vino de Indias a Espafia dofia Francisca Pizarro Inga, 
hija del difunto marqués don Francisco . . . y sobrina de dicho Hernando 
Pizarro. 

Que éste, de mds de setenta afios de edad, cas6 con “la perulera” 
. . » y abandoné a [Isabel de Mercado] . . . , dando lugar a que ésta 
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. . . Optase por recogerse al Monasterio llamado de las Beatas Fajardas 
de Medina del Campo, de donde, afios después, se trasladé al monasterio 
de Santa Clara, de Trujillo.” 

Here again we see that Tirso, while well acquainted with the facts, 
prefers to distort them. 


The trilogy Las hazafias de los Pizarros is thus a series of genea- 
logical plays. In Todo es dar en una cosa, the dramatist lays bare 
the strong, sound root of the Pizarro family tree: Francisco was 
no swineherd, suckled by a sow, but the issue of an approved capa y 
espada intrigue, whose innate nobility could find an outlet only in 
conquest. In Amazonas en las Indias, he shows that a great lateral 
branch—that of Gonzalo—is free from decay. The head that rolled 
on the field at Xaquixaguana was no traitor’s head. In La lealtad 
contra la envidia, the other great lateral branch—that of Hernando, 
which was to rejoin the main stem—is cleared from mould and fungi 
and the tree blossoms forth in new luxuriance. Everything in the 
trilogy centers around Martesia’s prophetic words: 


Fernando, su hermano heroico, 
puesto que preso en Espafia, 
dard a sus reyes un nieto 

que vuelva a resucitarla. 

Al Marqués de la Conquista 
vuestra Extremadura aguarda, 
luz del crédito espafiol, 

nuevo Alejandro en las armas. 


The first two plays are of doubtful value except for certain 
occasional epic passages. The third shows the chief defect of the 
comedia—lack of character development—but is none the less full of 
beauty and absolutely true to the ideals of a nation. 

Otis H. GREEN 

University of Pennsylvania 


* Ciineo-Vidal, op. cit., pp. 521-23. 











THE TREATMENT OF LANDSCAPE IN THE NOVELISTS 
OF THE GENERATION OF 1898 


N the year 1918 Pfo Baroja declared that the novel is ‘‘un saco 
donde cabe todo,”! a conception revolutionary enough to 
represent the attitude of the Generation of 1898, in spite of the fact 
that he disclaims literary kinship with that group.2 His good- 
humored definition is a justification of a trait long established in 
his own works: an admittedly excessive fondness for landscape. In 
this respect he is not unique. His friend Azorin goes so far as to 
imply that a novelist’s merit depends on his feeling for Nature and 
for the paisaje. These moderns set forth a new conception of the 
novel: it is a loosely knit type of composition, plotless, not neces- 
sarily logical, and composed of all the aspects of man’s daily life 
and environment.* An important element of this broadly defined 
genre is sentimiento de la naturaleza, closely allied with a tendency 
to treat landscape very fully. Thus, while Nature has long been 
considered a theme for lyric poetry,‘ it is now a topic of prime im- 
portance for the novel as well. 
Paisaje is properly a pictorial term. Gémez de Baquero at- 
tempts to determine exactly what the subject-matter may be: 


Asif pues, el paisaje es la representacién artistica ya en nuestro interior, ya 
en el lienzo (y por extensién en una composicién literaria), de un medio 
natural, primitivamente del campo, y luego, por ampliacién del concepto, 
de otros lugares que no sean enteramente risticos. El asunto del 
paisaje es, como dice la Academia, un terreno, un trozo de la tierra, un 
lugar en que podria morar el hombre, y adonde puede llegar su visién 
artistica; pero siempre un lugar o medio natural.® 


His definition emphasizes the medio natural, the rural type of land- 


1 Paginas escogidas (Madrid, Calleja [1918]), p. 11. 

2 See Divagaciones apasionadas (Madrid, Rafael Caro Raggio [1924]), p. 27. 

* Yuste, raisonneur of the author, gives his oft quoted definition in La volun- 
tad (Barcelona, Henrich y Cia., 1902), p. 100. 

The theories followed by Baroja and Azorin are a reflex from French realism. 
The inconsequent nature of life, and therefore of the novel, was postulated by 
Maupassant in the Préface of Pierre et Jean. 

‘ There is, for example, Brunetiére’s well known division of lyric themes into 
love, nature, and death. Also, see Victor de Laprade, Histoire du sentiment de la 
nature: Prolégoménes (Paris, Didier et Cie. [1882]}), p. 122. 

5 “Del paisaje en la novela,” Cultura espafiola, I (1915), 383. 
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scape, in which man or the handiwork of man is either lacking or 
decidedly subordinate in importance. 

As a rule the use of paisaje in a novel presupposes some sort of 
explicit sentimiento de la naturaleza, as well as a recognition of the 
possibilities in landscape as the inspiration for a type of literary 
exercise. Sentimiento de la naturaleza, or feeling for Nature has 
been defined by Victor de Laprade as “ .. . l’intelligence des 
symboles naturels, la sympathie qui attire l’homme vers les autres 
créatures et le pousse 4 la contemplation de |’univers.’’ ® 

Any feeling for Nature, together with the out-of-doors descrip- 
tions that it entails, depends on an observational and speculative 
faculty, which in turn is fostered to a considerable extent by culture 
and unhurried living. Modern psychology and sociology have 
cast new light on the reasons for man’s interest in Nature. There 
are solitary souls who read into her face a responsiveness to their 
inner needs that human society for various reasons denies them. 
Others, on the contrary, may cultivate Nature deliberately, with 
eagerness or nonchalance, in order to analyze new emotions and 
sensations that she may afford. Finally, of the more meditative, 
some, by a process of anthropocentric rationalization, see in her 
phenomena a positive proof of immortality; others, by an impersonal 
detached observation of these same phenomena, confirm their 
disbelief in God and in man’s high destiny alike. 

Important in the novelistic paisaje is that manifestation of 
Nature feeling known as ‘‘pathetic fallacy,” in which the inter- 
pretation of Nature is based on a paradoxical and undemonstrable 
bond of sympathy between the personal, which is ephemeral, and 
the non-personal, which endures. Henri-Frédéric Amiel’s state- 
ment that “‘un paysage quelconque est un état d’Ame” ’ furnishes 
the clue to such emotional objectification of self. The sheer in- 
difference of Nature is responsible for the error: she has no means of 
resisting, and allows us complete liberty in interpreting her. 


* Le Sentiment de la nature chez les modernes. Deuxiéme éd. (Paris, Didier 
et Cie., 1907), p. 12. It is in part because of Laprade’s religious bias that Alfred 
Biese in Die Entwicklung des Naturgefiihls im Mittelalter und in der Neuzeit, 
Zweite Ausgabe (Leipzig, Verlag von Veit und Comp., 1892), p. 230, n. 2, dis- 
misses his work as insignificant, in spite of its orderly and comprehensive nature. 

In 1898 Ganivet, closely in sympathy with the Generation of 1898, discusses 
this sentimiento under an entirely different aspect, using it as an equivalent of 
“human” nature, and expressing in his definition the importance of heredity and 
environment. See the Epistolario de Angel Ganivet, 2. ed. (Madrid, Libreria 
general de Victoriano Sudrez, 1919), p. 214. 

’ Fragments d’un journal intime, I, 31 octobre, 1852. 
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Spanish literature has evidenced a feeling for Nature as a 
decorative background for human activity ever since the author of 
the Razén de amor described a warm April day on which two lovers 
of the pastourelle type sought relief from the heat in the shade of 
an olive tree in a meadow, where there was a cool spring surrounded 
by salvia, roses, lilies, and violets. Nor is this the only example, 
even from the dawn of Spanish literature. But early lyric, bucolic, 
and ellegorical writings recognize Nature because the various liter- 
ary formulae demand it. Even in Luis de Leén Nature is a 
conventionalized spiritual and physical stimulant, endowed with 
symbolic values.? As time passes the formulae continue to be 
repeated, with occasional evidences of renewed vigor. The arti- 
ficious, bucolic Nature of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
is replaced by the pantheistically conceived Nature of the nine- 
teenth century. 

Eventually Nature became the subject of first hand observation. 
In the year 1844 “dibujo del paisaje” was recognized apparently 
for the first time as a separate branch of art instruction in Spain." 
Furthermore, in that same year was published Enrique Gil’s Sefior 
de Bembibre, the novel that marks the beginning of the modern 
phase of the use of landscape. Description of place had been an 


element of some importance in costumbrista literature. There, 
however, the milieu was suggested or implied, rather than described 
in detail. In El sefior de Bembibre, with its reminiscences of Scott " 
and Chateaubriand ” regional flavor is imparted by the descriptions 
of the mountains and marches of the Bierzo in Leén, especially of 
Lake Carrecedo, with specific mention of local flora and fauna.™ A 
sentimental bond between man and the out-of-doors is presupposed ; 


* That the first case of description of Nature for its own sake is first found 
in the Journal of Columbus has been pointed out by Alexander von Humboldt, 
Kosmos (Stuttgart und Tiibingen, I. G. Cotta, 1847), II, 54 ff. 

*In Los nombres de Cristo, for example (Biblioteca de autores espajioles, 
XXVII, 69, 88, et passim), his use of Nature is in the manner of the Italian hu- 
manists. Compare with the countryside vista in the dialogue found in Hieronymi 
Fracastorii veronensis, Opera omnia (Venetiis, apud Iuntas, 1555), pp. 153r ff. 

10 A. de Beruete y Moret, Historia de la pintura espafiola en el siglo XIX 
(Madrid, Ruiz hermanos, 1926), p. 67. 

u See E. A. Peers, “Studies in the Influence of Sir Walter Scott in Spain,” 
Revue Hispanique, LX VIII (1926), 1 ff. 

12 Gil admits an indebtedness to the great French romanticist, J. R. Lomba 
y Pedraja, “Enrique Gil y Carrasco: su vida y su obra literaria,” Revista de 
Filologta Espafiola, II (1915), 152. 

1% Lomba y Pedraja (loc. cit., p. 139), credits Gil with being the “primer 
paisajista”’ of his generation, and with revealing a distinct regional quality. 
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nevertheless Gil has a real feeling for Nature, and senses the novel- 
istic possibilities in landscape. 

Fernén Caballero rejuvenates the novel, writing with a literary 
consciousness that is new in Spain. Although she is exceedingly 
observant of the multiple sensory appeal of the paisaje, her senti- 
mentality, her assumption of teleological intent in Nature, and her 
tendency to insert non-descriptive detail, detract from her land- 
scapes. Palacio Valdés achieves fine marine views in José and in 
Marta y Maria. Commonplace naturalness and sincerity mark his 
descriptions. In Pardo Bazdn’s Madre Naturaleza we find a tend- 
ency to make the physical picture support the psychological devel- 
opments. In order to make credible an unconscious receptivity 
on the part of the leading characters to the processes and influences 
of Nature, she fills in the scene with concrete information about 
organic growth in animals and plants, which becomes a deterministic 
factor in the lives of the two children. When she forgets deter- 
minism she sketches magnificent paisajes.'* Pereda’s strong point 
is his ability to render the sublime aspects of Nature. He is the 
patriotic novelist of the Montafia, and looks on Nature and its 
external manifestations as the awesome handiwork of God. Finally, 
in her richly varied aspects Nature is a challenge to the literary 
powers and ingenuity of Blasco Ibdfiez. He revels in landscape, 
recording the sensations d’ensemble with exuberance and exaggera- 
tion. Color and odor ‘‘symphonies,’’ reminiscent of Zola, appear in 
his works.“ Nor are his descriptions always pertinent. Perhaps 
the most striking case of intrusive descriptive detail is to be found 
in the pages devoted to the aquarium of Naples in Mare nostrum. 
Here the author apparently inserts entire pages copied from an 
encyclopedia. 

In keeping with the literary sponsorship foisted upon the experi- 
mental sciences, the general trend is toward objectivity, impassivity. 
But not even the most objective writers of the antecedent period nor 
of the Generation of 1898 present Nature as an absolutely imper- 
sonal force: all make concessions to man’s instinctive grasp for a 
hold on her seeming permanence. 

The Generation of 1898, confident and subversive in their sheer 
youthfulness, were strengthened in their resolve to break away from 
the past as a result of national disaster. In their iconoclasm they 


14 The description of the plateau of Castro in Madre Naturaleza, Obras com- 
pletas (Madrid, V. Prieto y Cia., 1910), IV, 253 ff., will serve as an illustration. 

16 Arroz y tartana (Valencia, Madrid, F. Sempere y Cia., s.a.), pp. 150 ff.; 
173 ff. 
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set new values on literary types: three of them, Baroja, Azorfn, and 
Unamuno fostered what was for Spain a new realism in the novel, 
while a fourth one, Valle-Inclén, emphasized a precious new style, 
less original, perhaps, than he would have us believe, but none the 
less revolutionary. Paisaje is a notable feature of the works of 
Baroja, Valle-Inclén, and Azorin. 

There has been much comment on Baroja’s treatment of land- 
scape. The author’s northern origin, his life-long interest in the 
out-of-doors, and also the fact that he is not at ease in society, 
where his temperament sets up a defense mechanism of irritability, 
may be responsible for the prominence of the paisaje in his novels." 

In spite of the lack of coherence in the presentation of his ideas, 
it can be seen that Nature has considerable interest for the author. 
Evidence is gathered bit by bit, often'from a context in which one 
would not expect to find it. Baroja permits himself no illusions, and 
disapproves of people who lose themselves in helpless admiration 
before Nature. She is totally indifferent; before her man is caged 
and helpless. Nevertheless, in order to heighten emotional coloring, 
Baroja makes frequent use of consonance and dissonance between 
mood in man and mood in Nature, and sees in the evanescence of 
cloud or sea-foam the symbol of man’s impermanence. 

Practically all the out-of-doors is pictured in Baroja: mountains, 
lowlands, plains, marine views, towns, and cities are shown in their 
varied regional and seasonal aspects, most frequently through the 
eyes of an ambulant protagonist, questing for some lost or unknown 
good. Some of his characters, especially the professional painters,"’ 


% De Onis (“Pio Baroja,” Nosotros, LIV, 1921, 171-82), sees his main tend- 
ency as ultra-realistic impressionism. ‘‘Un Vel4zquez de la novela”’ is the desig- 
nation given him by Andrenio, who is specially interested in the human element 
in the Barojan scene, and specifically declares that the description of the harbor 
of Marseilles in El laberinto de las sirenas represents the author’s finest work. 
(De Gallardo a Unamuno, Madrid, 1926, p. 271.) The Camino de perfeccién, with 
its leisurely sight-seeing, and rapid, detached sketches, has attracted much atten- 
tion, not always favorable, needless to say. Ricardo Carreras (“Los novelistas 
nuevos,” Cultura espafiola, I, 1909, 199), comments on the equation between the 
conflict in the soul of Fernando and his constantly varying environment. John 


Dos Passos says: “. . . the natural history that gives the pictures etched with 
vitriol of Spanish life . . . which you get in these novels of Baroja’s is very near 
the highest sort of creation . . .” (Rosinante to the Road Again, New York, Knopf 
[1922], p. 99). 


17 One of the recurrent episodic characters in Baroja is the painter. Mister 
Bothwell, eceentric English arbitrista in El mayorazgo de Labraz, J. H. Thompson 
of “El convento de Monsant”’ and Larrafiaga, protagonist of Agonias de nuestro 
tiempo, are among the more important. There are many others. 
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are gifted observers: the others have much the same type of recep- 
tivity for the scene that lies before them. Out of a welter of im- 
pressions the descriptive pattern includes relief, color massing, 
movement, varied sensory appeal, and often an emotional inter- 
pretation on the part of the beholder. 

It is especially the mountainous paisaje of the Basque countries 
and Castile in which Baroja excels. In picturesque relief one against 
the other lowland and highland alternate endlessly before the eyes 
of the characters. The lengthy passage beginning as follows 
illustrates his descriptive technique: 


Una ingente montafia, cubierta en su falda de retamares y jarales 
florecidos, se levantaba frente a ellos; brotaba sola, separada de otras 
muchas, desde el fondo de una céncava hondonada, y al subir y ascender 
enhiesta, las plantas iban escaseando en su superficie y terminaba en su 
parte alta aquella mole de granito como muralla lisa o pefiédn tajado y 
desnudo, coronado en la cumbre por multitud de riscos, de afiladas aristas, 
de pedrujos rotos y de agujas delgadas como chapiteles de una catedral. 

En lo hondo del valle, al pie de la montafia, vefanse por todas partes 
grandes piedras esparcidas y rotas, como si hubieran sido rajadas a 
martillazos; los titanes, constructores de aquel paredén ciclépeo, habfan 
dejado abandonados en la tierra los bloques que no les sirvieron. 

Sélo algunos pinos escalaban, bordeando torrenteras y barrancos, la 
cima de la montafia. 

Por encima de ella, nubes algodonosas, de una blancura deslumbrante, 
pasaban con rapidez. 

A Fernando le recordaba aquel paisaje alguno de los sugestivos e 
irreales paisajes de Patinir.'* 


The general physical plan presents clear and vivid impression of 
line and color. Chief importance is given the single mountain 
beyond a deep valley chaotically rocky, and far beyond is the range 
of the Gredos. Other pictorial touches are added by fleeting clouds 
overhead, the shadows cast on the valley, colors of the vegetation, 
and the fantastically brilliant pageantry of sunset colors that fade 
into the pallor of moonlight. There is characteristic attempt to 
designate hues and shades carefully. Odor and tactile sensations 
are briefly mentioned. Sound is specifically indicated. The 
synthetic impression is summed up in the words ‘‘Era una sinfonfa 
voluptuosa de colores, de olores, y de sonidos.’”’ The use of meta- 
phor, of simile, of emotional effect, and the detached, syncopated 
style, are all noteworthy. 

Since the novels containing most descriptions have ambulant 


18 Camino de perfeccién (Madrid, Renacimiento, 1913), pp. 83 ff. 
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characters, the landscapes through which they pass are presented 
from the progressive point of view. Baroja’s heroes often stop in 
bewildered admiration to dream away the day. They lie in the 
grass for hours, intent on the blue of the sky, the shifting cloud 
shapes and the configuration and colorings of Nature around them. 
Again, the point of view shifts, so that the scene is conditioned by 
both the progress of time and the space traversed by the wanderers. 
Baroja never wearies of recording visual impressions; each new 
scene has special consideration: one follows the other in endless 
array. Mountains, high at a distance, flatten out as one nears: 
meadows come into view in the valleys, are passed and replaced by 
others. The paisaje becomes a sort of moving picture. 

Baroja’s descriptive pattern, his leisurely sight-seeing, his bulk 
of descriptive detail, have a casual recording of impressions that is 
unmatched in Spanish literature. Planless, helter-skelter, fast as 
the senses can note and the pen can write, come myriad details that 
crowd one another on the page, so simultaneous is their observation, 
so kaleidoscopic their variety. As a result of his notorious disregard 
for style and technique, which is balanced by a capacity for patient 
and minute observation, trivial detail is side by side with vivid 
pictorial stroke, concretely named object with vague suggestion, 
prosaic definiteness with imaginative appeal, especially through 
suggestive simile. 

The second distinguishing quality of the Barojan canvas is his 
pictorial manner of envisaging the subject of his descriptions. 
Scattered about throughout his descriptive passages are endless 
details which show that the pictorial standard is uppermost in his 
mind, and, to a considerable extent, influences his moods and inter- 
pretations.’* The entire mood of the lengthy description mentioned 
above is set by the statement: ‘‘A Fernando le recordaba aquel 
paisaje alguno de los sugestivos e irreales paisajes de Patinir.” 

Baroja uses description in the name of realism to complete man’s 
milieu : also to set off his narrative intervals. Aiming at detachment 
of self from content, he resorts to a dry recording of fact, a Flau- 
bertian impersonality, that is at times broken through by a lyric 
or emotional note. It is especially when the canvas is filled with 

1® That Baroja had training in painting is not disclosed in the facts available 
concerning his life, but his brother Ricardo is an etcher and portrait painter. 
A. G. Temple, Modern Spanish Painting (London, A. Fairbairns and Co., 1908), 
p. 132. See also J wentud, egolatria (Madrid, Caro Raggio, 1917), p. 265. Baroja 
frequently compares natural scenery with paintings by Titian, Patinir, Boecklin, 
and Watteau. In his various works he gives considerable space to abstract 
discussions on painting, and, as usual, is captious and arbitrary in his judgments. 
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human figures that we are tempted to find protest implicit against 
brutality, inertia, stupidity, and filth, but all is recorded with the 
impassivity of the clinic physician who has trained himself away 
from compassion. Baroja reveals no remedy for the problems about 
him, but reacts in the direction of simplicity. Selecting a few 
tormented characters, he makes the open road the stabilizer of their 
souls. A simplification of man’s wants, and therefore of his prob- 
lems, can be effected by Nature. 

The points of divergence between the temperaments and literary 
practices of two figures such as Pfo Baroja and Ramén del Valle- 
Incl4n are necessarily numerous and pronounced. We find an 
illustration of this in a comparison of their use of landscape. Baroja, 
to recapitulate, has an indiscriminate inclusion of detail, an objec- 
tivity in transmitting the scene to the page that is almost photo- 
graphic, a frank and intimate acquaintance with what it is con- 
venient to term the realities of life, and a pervasive doubt that the 
earth and the fulness thereof were created for man’s benefit by any 
just and indulgent deity. In sharp contrast with these traits are 
Valle-Inclain’s esoteric norms for literary form and content, the 
infusion of a strong personal note into his reproduction of the land- 
scape, so strong, in fact, that one is tempted to reverse the pro- 
portion and to see a strong infusion of landscape into the portrayal 
of his individualism, a characteristic refusal to deal compassionately 
with humanity in large numbers, and a formal religious orthodoxy. 

Under protest of originality Valle-Inclan has concealed extensive 
appropriations from other authors.2® One meritorious phase of his 
writings however, is indisputably original: his Galician landscapes. 
It is when he writes of Galicia that, as even Julio Casares admits, he 
reveals his “‘verdadera e {intima personalidad.” 

Specifically, Valle-Inclin’s criterion for the selection of details 
from the physical environment is the pictorial and emotional en- 
hancement of nicely determined esthetic effects. He lifts himself 
into a fastidious mood, and seeks out the exotic, the rare, as a means 
of self-expression. The reader is always aware of the courting of 
mood and emotion. Here is no portrayal of a beloved or familiar 
or impressive out-of-doors for its own sake. Inanimate Nature, 
especially the desert, is a means of spiritual refuge, an agent con- 

2° His critics have adduced considerable evidence of unacknowledged borrow- 
ings. See especially Julio Casares, Critica profana (Madrid, Imprenta colonial, 
1916), pp. 125 ff. 

*1 R. Cansinos Assens (La literatura nueva, Madrid, Sanz Calleja, s.a.), 1, 120, 


and Azorin in the suggestive pages devoted to Valle-Inclin in El paisaje de Espafia, 
comment on the Galician author as a paisajisia. 
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ducive to mystic quietism.” At rare intervals one finds a panthe- 
istic note. His more typical paisaje, on the other hand, is a 
spectacle that affords a harmonious physical and spiritual back- 
ground for incident or emotion. Whether it is a static scene or a 
changing panorama, it is uniformly one with the action or character 
projected upon it. The rural panorama which portrays external 
Nature because of its identity with man, is at its best in Flor de 
santidad. 

In the following passage we have a perfect setting for the 
mystically candid Adega, who is prophesying that some day it will 
be recognized that the pilgrim who sought charity was Christ in 
person, testing an evil generation: 


jAlgdn dfa se sabré! jAlgin dia se sabra! 

Parecfa una iluminada llena de gracia saludadora. El] sol naciente se 
levantaba sobre su cabeza como para un largo dia de santidad. En la 
cima nevada de los montes temblaba el rosado vapor del alba como gloria 
serdfica. La campifia se despertaba bajo el oro y la purpura del amanecer 
que la vestia con una capa pluvial: la capa pluvial del gigantesco San 
Cristobal, desprendida de sus hombros solemnes. Los aromas de las 
eras verdes esparcianse en el aire como alabanzas de una vida aldeana, 
remota y feliz. En el fondo de las praderas el agua detenida en remansos, 
esmaltaba flores de plata: rosas y lises de la herdldica celestial que sabe 
la leyenda de los Reyes Magos y los amores ideales de las santas princesas. 
En una lejanfa de niebla azul se perfilaban los cipreses de San Clodio 
Martir, rodeando el Santuario, oscuros y pensativos en el descendimiento 
angélico de aquel amanecer, con las cimas mustias ungidas en el Ambar 
dorado de la luz.* 


Here the paisaje is one single thing with Adega and seems to 
participate in her life as she moves about on it. So thorough is the 
identification that the parts of the landscape, sun, snow-capped 
mountains, mists, pools in the valleys, cypresses, and flowers all 
bear a heavy burden of stately allusion to sacred abstractions in- 
spired by his conception of the devout girl. Illustrative of these 
are “largo dia de santidad,”’ “gloria serdfica,” “‘herdldica celestial,” 
“‘descendimiento angélico.”’ Nature encourages Adega’s naive 
mysticism, and the graceful unctuousness of descriptive passages 
such as the above goes far to make us accept her hallucinations. 

In another description, a moonlight scene, Valle-Inclan selects 

22 Ldmpara maravillosa, Opera omnia I (Madrid, Artes de la ilustracién, s.a.), 
94 f. 

23 See Gerifaltes de antafio (Madrid, Victoriano Sudrez, 1909), p. 59. 


*4 Flor de santidad, Opera omnia II (Madrid, Imprenta helénica, 1913), pp. 
52-54. 
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impressionistically those elements of the environment that will aid 
in striking a mood of fear and mystery. Adega and the ventera, 
wishing to undo the evil spell that is causing the sheep to die one 
by one, have obeyed the orders of the saludador, and driven the 
flock one midnight to drink of the waters of San Gundidn. 


Adega sacé las ovejas alcampo. Era una noche de montafia, clara y 
silenciosa, blanca por la luna. Las ovejas se juntaban en mitad del 
descampado como destinadas a un sacrificio en aquellas piedras célticas 
que doraban lfquenes milenarios. La vieja y la zagala bajaron por el 
sendero: el rebafio se apretaba con timido balido y el tremante campanilleo 
de las esquilas despertaba un eco en los montes lejanos donde dormfan los 
lobos. El perro caminaba al flanco, fiero y roncador, espeluznado el 
cuello en torno del ancho dogal guarnecido de hierros. La ventera llevaba 
encendido un hachén de paja, porque el fuego arredrase alos lobos. Las 
dos mujeres caminaban en silencio, sobrecogidas por la soledad de la 
noche y por el misterio de aquel maleficio que las llevaba a la fuente de 
San Gundidn.* 


In the scene of which the above passage is the beginning, there 
is a striking use of light and shadow. Dim light from a waning 
moon, flickering torches, ominous murmur of brook, groaning 
winds, all accentuate the lonely and the sinister. A fitting climax 


is a detail that the moon watches intently to see whether or not the 
miracle comes to pass. 

These two are representative of the finest descriptive passages in 
Valle-Inclin. It will be seen that line, contour, relief, and topo- 
graphical detail are of secondary importance. But the scene is so 
compact of sound, movement, and emotion that the scarcity of 
concrete detail passes unnoticed. 

The subjectivity of the works of Valle-Inclan is attained through 
his style. One is early aware of the author’s personality. His 
temperament intrudes in allusion, archaic comparison, and rhetorical 
harmony, which invest what he sees with romantic or idealistic 
glamour. There is considerable monotony in his mannered 
rhetorical embroidery, but the investiture of the commonplace with 
uncommon suggestive and evocative power is the result of fine 
artistry. 

Considering next Azorin, genial philosopher of the Generation 
of 1898, we find that he has a significant definition of paisaje. He 
equates it with the spirit of man: “‘ . . . el paisaje somos nosotros: 

* Tbid., pp. 87-90. 


** An enumeration of the virtues that he wishes to imply in his word choice 
is to be found in Lémpara maravillosa, pp. 170 ff. 
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el paisaje es nuestro espfritu, sus melancolfas, sus placideces, sus 
anhelos, sus tértagos.” ?7_ He sees in all that surrounds him an 
“esencia lejana y multiple de las cosas,” which he interprets 
subjectively to his readers. 

Yuste, his raisonneur, is made to evaluate writers in proportion 

to the prominence in their works of what Azor{fn designates as nature 
feeling: 
Lo que da la medida de un artista es su sentimiento de la naturaleza, del 
paisaje. . . Un escritor ser4 tanto mds artista cuanto mejor sepa inter- 
pretar la emocién del paisaje. . . . Para mf el paisaje es el grado mds alto 
del arte literario.™ 


One has only to consult Al margen de los cldsicos, Espafia, and El 
paisaje de Espafia to be convinced that Azorin prefers novelists 
whose talents lie in description. This illuminating trait has gained 
for him both abuse and praise at the hands of critics. 

The needs of man, seeking for something permanent for his 
ephemeral self in the eternity of time and matter, are at the basis 
of Azorin’s feeling for Nature. Thus to ponder in solemn if not 
original strain over the immensities of Nature is characteristic of 
him: he is constantly reminded of the “‘inmensidad del tiempo y 
del sucederse inacacable, eterno de los hombres y de las cosas.” 

The absence of plot, the cognition of varied sensory impressions, 
the fugitive effect of color in changing light, are recorded in much 
- the same manner asin Baroja. And yet Azorin is less restrained in 
the presence of Nature. His delight is expressed frankly, with 
much exclamation: 


Camindbamos por una elevada montafia. Ibamos un mi amigo y yo. 
Era en verano. La mafiana estaba radiante. Soplaba un ligero viento 
que trafa olores de plantas silvestres: tomillo, romero, cantueso. No se 
escuchaba en el profundo silencio, sino el piar, de tarde en tarde, de un 
pajarillo que triscaba entre los matorrales. Camindbamos lentamente. 
Nos detenfamos a contemplar el tejido sutil de una arafiita, puesto en un 
lentisco; cogiamos florecitas azules de cantueso y las estregibamos en la 
palma de la mano; sefiore4bamos, desde un empinado berrueco, toda la 
inmensidad del panorama. jQué variedad de campifias y colinas ata- 
lay4bamos allé bajo! Hemos llegado a un raso de la montafia. Se hace 
aqui como un agostadero en que los ganados deben de sestear. Desde 
aqui tendidos sobre la suave hierba, espaciamos la vista por el paisaje. 
jDulces horas de grato descanso! Atrds, en la populosa y turbulenta 
urbe, quedan las concupiscencias, las pasiones, las mezquindades. Aqui 


27 La voluntad (Barcelona, Henrich y Cia., 1902), p. 95. 
8 Thid. 
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estd el aire sutil, limp{fsimo; el aroma no pasado por alquitares; el silencio 
no turbado por mdquinas ni gritos. jDulce, dulce haronfa! * 


In the passage beginning thus, a veritable apology for idlers, we feel 
the writer’s intimate contact with Nature. The Horatian sugges- 
tion of the ethical influence of rural life, and its superiority over 
city life, is noteworthy. There is an effect of great distances: the 
canvas is too enormous for detailed reproduction of the scene. 
Picturesque variety, color, sound, odor, exhilarating mood, all in 
all, the passage in its entirety represents the author’s spontaneous 
reaction to a bright out-of-doors, in which he may botanize or dream 
at his ease. In certain instances Azorin describes by enumerating, 
giving what Cejador calls a notarial inventory of a scene.*® This 
is especially true of his interiors. 


Azorin combines Baroja’s colorist tendencies with Valle-Inclan’s 
interest in the aural element. Nowhere is Azorin’s vocabulary 
more precise. Onomatopoeic words occur: on a hot day the cigarras 
shrill an endless ras-ras, the rana cries crod-crod, and seven adjec- 
tives are used to describe the notes of cocks crowing in concert. 

As is the case in Baroja, multiple sensorial appeal is facilitated 
by leisurely description, in which the location is observed over a 
period of time: not merely as it looks at a given moment. Relief is 
altered, light varies, and new colors, sounds and odors enter the 
pattern. Azorin’s characteristic trait consists of the introduction 
of a profoundly meditative but scarcely original note: the riddle of 
the universe and the destiny of the individual man. He has 
majesty and solemnity of expression, touched off at the sight of 
wave, cloud, or distant light. Also, Azorin has been able to revive 
the past purposefully. On a stray phrase from the classics he 
builds up a detailed picture, as if to recall to ‘“‘caduca Espafia” a 
consciousness of her latent self. In Castile he beholds the most 
significant section of Spain: 


iNo esta en estas iglesias, en estos calvarios, en estas ermitas, en estos 
conventos, en este cielo seco, en este campo duro y raso, toda nuestra 
alma, todo el espfritu intenso y enérgico de nuestra raza? * 


In her scenery he sees reénacted entire pages from Quevedo and 
Cervantes. This is the most direct statement of the symbolism of 


29 El chirrién de los politicos, 2. ed. (Madrid, Caro Raggio, 1931), pp. 11 ff. 

%° Historia de la lengua y literatura castellana, X (Madrid, Tip. de la “Rev. 
de Arch. Bibl. y Museos,”’ 1919), p. 301. 

3 La voluntad, p. 9. 

%2 Espafia, hombres y paisajes (Madrid, F. Beltran, 1909), p. 163. 
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the paisaje that may be found in these three authors: it is com- 
plementary to the author’s previously quoted definition of landscape. 

To summarize, realistic description is a very modern develop- 
ment in the Spanish novel. The trait of realism, innate in the 
Spaniard, early manifested itself in characterization and event, but, 
as far as milieu was concerned, it remained idealized or allegorical 
for a surprisingly long time. The Generation of 1898, bent on 
renovation, apply the corrective. 

The three authors mentioned above preserve individualism in 
their treatment of landscape. Baroja, renowned alike for earnest- 
ness and for poor syntax, travels widely over Spain, has the most 
varied experience, and the most sustained preoccupation with the 
gloomier aspects of life. But he trusts Nature and sees her richly; 
her varied phases, her fugitive colorings, noted at all hours and in 
all seasons, with or without the presence of man, are completely 
presented. What he lacks in subtlety and in finish of style he gains 
in instant clarity. However, he photographs only the exterior. 

In spite of moments of inclination toward pantheism and mys- 
ticism Valle-Inclén prefers to externalize more personal emotions 
and sensations in the scenery about him. Mood, connotation, and 
suggestion prevail over concrete physical detail. Nevertheless, in 
Flor de santidad, under the suave and poetic glamour which the 
physical picture is given, he imparts a distinct notion of a brutal, 
crafty peasantry, instinct with superstition, naturally fitting into 
the misty, wonder-working Nature of rural Galicia. 

Azorin, meditative and subjective, sees the most complete 
picture. He is the greatest paisajista of the three, not only because 
of the minute care with which his landscapes are described, but also 
because of the relation of his paisajes to the individual and their 
practical symbolism with reference to the Spanish nation. 


Rosa SEELEMAN 
Chicago Junior College 





THE LLABRES MANUSCRIPT AND ITS 
CASTILIAN PLAYS 


I 


N April 1887 Don Gabriel Llabrés Quintana modestly announced ! 

his discovery of an important manuscript volume of sixteenth 
century religious plays. The announcement was repeated in 1901 
to a wider public and the first brief description of the manuscript 
and its contents was greatly amplified.2 Of the forty-nine dramatic 
pieces two had already been published,* and when the Consueta del 
Juy appeared the following year‘ it seemed that D. Gabriel’s 
original intention of bringing out the entire collection might some 
day be realized. But such was not the case. Two more plays 
were published at intervals of three and nine years,’ and after 1914 
nothing more than passing mention was made of the Llabrés 
manuscript for a decade and a half.® 


Sefior Llabrés recognized the importance of this manuscript 
“‘por la luz que arroja sobre lo que fueron las representaciones en 
los templos en la Gltima época, por los autores de que nos da noticia, 
por el gusto que revela, por el modo como se verificaban, y, en fin, 
porque descubre una multitud de detalles completamente descono- 
cidos por la escasez de monumentos literarios de esta clase y de 


1 Boletin de la Sociedad Arqueolégica Luliana, Palma, 10 de Abril de 1887, 
Afio II, Tomo ITI, Num. 55, p. 53. 

? RABM, 1901, V, 920-927. 

’ Num. 21: Cobles del deuallament de la creu, ques fa cade any en la seu de 
Malorca in 1887 (BSAL, Afio II, Tomo III, pp. 53-55); num. 30: Consueta de 
S.‘ Jordi in 1889 (BSAL, Afio V, Tomo III, pp. 57-63). 

‘Num. 11, in RABM, 1902, VI, 456-466. 

5 Num. 10: Consueta de la representatio de la tentacio que fonch feta a nro. sr. 
rpt. ara novament feta per lo reverend para fra cardils, mestre en theologia (RABM, 
1905, IX, 127-134); num. 1: Consueta de la Nit de Nadal (BSAL, 1914-1915, 
Vol. XV, Anys XXX-XXXI, pp. 38-46). A collation with the manuscript shows 
that the first part of Num. 1 must be a reconstruction. 

* Cf.Adolfo Bonilla y San Martin, Las bacantes o del origen del teatro, Madrid, 
1921, p. 80,n.1. In 1929 Joseph-Sébastien Pons refers to the Llabrés announce- 
ments and to four of the five published Catalan plays in his La littérature catalane 
en Roussillon au XVII* et au XVIII®* siécle, Toulouse and Paris, pp. 241-244. 
And in the same year Gillet refers to some of the Castilian pieces in his A Note 
on Timoneda, in MLN, 1929, XLIV, 385-389. 
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aquellos tiempos.”’’ Its importance may fairly be regarded as 
second only perhaps to the famous Number 14,711 of the Biblioteca 
Nacional, edited by M. Léo Rouanet in 1901. Yet this manu- 
script lay buried in the private library of Sr. Llabrés, known only 
to his friends and acquaintances, and neglected by its owner, whose 
many and varied bibliographical and archaeological interests had 
quite naturally taken him to other matters. Llabrés died on March 
15, 1928, after a long and fruitful career. Although the books of 
his library were sold, the manuscript collection was retained. But 
the volume of forty-nine plays was missing, and it was discovered 
that shortly before his death the owner had yielded to an undeniably 
attractive offer of bookdealer Babra in Barcelona. From the Casa 
Babra the manuscript passed in 1930 to the Biblioteca de Catalunya 
in the Institut d’Estudis Catalans, where it now rests,'® catalogued 
as follows: Consuetes de Mallorca, Ms 1139, 235 fols., S. XVI-XVII, 
8°, and readily available to interested scholars." 


II 


The poor condition of the manuscript has no doubt been a 
deterrent to the publication and study of the plays. The paper 


is thin, without watermark, stained by moisture “‘y con sefiales 
evidentes en las hojas de haber sido muy manejado.” The hand 
varies from hasty and careless to slovenly and illegible. The ink 
has penetrated to the other side of the paper, blurring, obscuring and 
often obliterating the faded characters already written there. These 
factors make some parts of the manuscript quite undecipherable. 
The sheets which measure 20.3-20.4 by 15.2 centimeters have 
been foliated “desde muy antiguo.” Since their acquisition by 
the Biblioteca de Catalunya they have been bound in strong leather 
covers with gold and embossed ornamentation. There are actually 
two hundred and thirty-four sheets from the first page of text to the 
last. The numbering is not altogether accurate and is on many 
sheets missing or illegible. It will be retained for the present, 


7 RABM, 1901, V, 920. 

® Coleccién de Autos, Farsas, y Coloquios del siglo XVI, 4 Vols., Barcelona 
and Madrid, 1901. Cf. IV, 368-369. 

* Cf. BAE, 1928, XV, 689. 

1° For these facts I am indebted to Don Gabriel’s son, my good friend D. Juan 
Llabrés Bernal of Palma. 

1 Since the preparation of a catalogue for publication has thus far (July, 
1934) reached only Ms. Num. 146, the library’s record of Num. 1139 cannot be 
expected to appear very soon. 
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however, as offering the least practical difficulty.“ One serious 
error also appears in the pencilled and probably recent numbering of 
the plays. Number 20 is not marked at all; the label 20+ is 
given to number 21; 21 to 22; and 22 to 23. With number 24 the 
correct marking is resumed, although the figure 23 is missing. We 
shall, of course, follow the correct numbering as given in the 
Llabrés index. 

Most of the plays in the manuscript are written in Catalan, 
and are called consuetas or “‘obras dramaticas . .. que solfan 
representarse en las iglesias con motivo de solemnes festividades.”’ 
They deal with a great variety of subjects and are of quite unequal 
length, ranging from two pages or a single sheet (Num. 4, 5) to 
twenty-two pages (Num. 45). They are abundantly provided with 
stage directions which, in Number 5 and from Number 12 to the 
end, are generally written in red ink, and which emphasize the fact 
that these plays were intended for performance.“ Indeed it is not 
unlikely that the texts as they are now preserved are the very 
copies used for performances toward the close of the sixteenth 
century. 

Ill 


Of especial interest to students of the early Spanish drama are 
the Castilian plays contained in the manuscript. Llabrés pointed 
out that four of the texts were written in Castilian and gave such 
information about each as appeared in the expanded titles. It is 
now possible, from a recent examination of the manuscript," to 
make the following additional indications concerning the Castilian 
plays: 


12 Two sheets (93 verso and 94 recto) appear to have been stuck together, 
since they are blank and produce no break in the text. Play number 28 in the 
collection is unfinished, the verso of the last sheet (110) remaining blank. And 
only the first page of Num. 46 has been written (210 recto), with the following 
eleven and a half sheets blank. The final verso of the manuscript contains a 
mathematical computation. All the other pages are covered with closely written 
text. 

8 Llabrés, RABM, 1901, V, 921. Cf. also ibid., p. 921, n. 1; Pons, op. cit., 
p. 241, n. 2; and Diccionari Aguilé, II, Barcelona, 1916, p. 257. 

14 This is especially true of Num. 6, 7, 18, 29, 35, 40 and 45. Cf. also the 
published Consueta de la representatio de la tentacio referred to above (n. 5). 

18 July, 1934. The author possesses photostatic copies of the Castilian plays 
and a few of the Catalan pieces, which will be lent upon application. Dr. Florence 
Whyte of Bryn Mawr College plans to publish the three plays in Catalan which 
she copied in 1927—the Representacié de la mort (Num. 36, folios 148 recto through 
156 verso) and the two pieces entitled Consueta dels tres reys de Orient (Num. 7 
and 8, folios 23 recto through 25 verso and 26 recto through 28 verso) . 
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1. A fifth play, Number 25 in the collection (folios 97 verso 
through 102 verso), and called simply del descendimiento de la cruz, 
is also Castilian.” 

2 This play and the two preceding it in the manuscript, 
numbers 23 (folios 83 recto through 90 recto) and 24 (folios 90 verso 
through 97 recto), comprise a literal copy of the Ternario Spiritual 
of Juan Timoneda that was published in 1558, a copy of which was 
discovered and reprinted several years ago by Padre Félix G. 
Olmedo."” 

3. Number 3 (folios 12 recto through 18 verso) is a version of 
the Nativity play of Bartolomé Aparicio known as the Obra del 
pecador. This version closely follows about the first two thirds of 
the text published by Gallardo ** and then presents a different and 
much shorter ending. 

4. Number 4 (folio 19 recto and verso), a dialogue with the 
simple heading doctor—y betzeller,’® is a strange companion for the 
religious plays in the manuscript. Written largely in macaronic 
Latin and Castilian verses, it is thoroughly secular and seems to 
belong exclusively to the medieval comic tradition. Although 
both hand and meaning are often obscure, it is clear that Bachiller 
has summoned Doctor for the purpose of testing the latter’s knowl- 
edge and displaying his own. Referring to Cato, he questions 
his interlocutor on certain cures and treatments, and Doctor replies 
with stupidities and commonplaces. Bachiller finally tells him not 
to shout out his ignorance so loudly and dismisses him with the 
following words which bring the farce to a close: 

daros he aqui de guantacos 

que palos no mereceys 

que huys 

muy bien azeys neciarron 
This piece is a comic debate, not unlike some of the dialogued 
introitos in the plays of Diego Sanchez de Badajoz.” Its brevity 

16 Both Rouanet (Coleccién, IV, 369) and Bonilla (Bacantes, p. 80, n. 1) sus- 
pected, from the title printed by Llabrés, that this play was Castilian. 

17In RyF, 1917, XLVII, 277-296 and 483-497; XLVIII, 219-227 and 489- 
496. 

18 Ensayo, I, 221 ff. 

19 This word seems to be written botzeller but is abbreviated to bet throughout 
the text. 

2° Cf., for example, the introito between El and Ella with which the Farsa 
del matrimonio begins (Recopilacién en metro, II (Libros de antafio, X1), Madrid, 
1882, pp. 1 ff.). For the early history of the dramatic debate in Spain, see Bonilla, 
Bacantes, pp. 59 ff. For a study of Diego Sdnchez’s introitos, see Joseph A. 


Meredith, Introito and Loa in the Spanish Drama of the Sixteenth Century, Phila- 
elphia, 1928, pp. 57 ff. 
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(109 verses) and the absence of a formal title *! suggest that it too 


may once have introduced a longer play in similar fashion. A more 
general resemblance to the comic tradition is suggested by the end- 
ing. The doctor is forced to flee before the threatened beating in 
much the same way as were the stock comic types throughout the 
sixteenth century—from the rough and stupid shepherds of Encina 
and Lucas Ferndndez to the simples and bobos in the pasos of Lope 
de Rueda and Timoneda.” In ridiculing the doctor and exposing 
him as a fool and a quack, this dialogue makes its contribution to 
medical satire in the drama, which later became a commonplace in 
the plays of the seventeenth century.” 


IV 


The manuscript copy of the Timoneda Ternario is remarkably 
faithful to the original, if one considers the evident purpose for 
which it was made. All textual material that is not essential to 
the three plays and their performance has been omitted. The 
title of the Ternario itself, the dedicatory epistle and the laudatory 
sonnets are absent. The long expanded titles of two of the plays, 
containing the author’s name and explanatory material, are abridged 
to a minimum: that of the Aucto de la oveja perdida to Obra llamada 
la pastorella, the subtitle of the original; ** and that of the Aucto de 
la quinta angustia simply to del descendimiento de la cruz, merely a 
descriptive phrase in the Ternario but elsewhere the usual title for 
the theme of this play.*> Only in the Aucto del Nascimiento does 
the name of Timoneda appear. On the other hand the casts of 
characters are copied with meticulous care; in the Quinta angustia 


21 The heading suggests a listing of the dramatis personae rather than a title. 

22 Cf. especially Encina’s Auto del repelén (Teatro completo, ed. Cafiete- 
Barbieri, Madrid, 1893, pp. 227 ff.), Ferndndez’s two pieces entitled Farsa o 
cuasi comedia (Farsas y églogas, ed. Cafiete, Madrid, 1867, pp. 49 ff.), and Timo- 
neda’s Un passo de dos clérigos (Obras completas, ed. Menéndez y Pelayo, I, 
Valencia, 1911, pp. 169 ff.). Cf. also J. P. W. Crawford, The Pastor and Bobo 
in the Spanish Religious Drama of the Sixteenth Century, in RR, 1911, Il, 376-401; 
and W. 8S. Hendrix, Some Native Comic Types in the Early Spanish Drama, The 
Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio, n.d., especially pp. 95-102 (“‘The Device 
of Quarreling”’). 

23 Cf. G. T. Northup, Ten Spanish Farces of the 16th, 17th and 18th Centuries, 
D. C. Heath and Co., Boston, New York, Chicago [1922], pp. xvi, xxvi, 168. 

24 It remained a subtitle in Timoneda’s own reworking of 1575 (cf. Gonzalez 
Pedroso, BAE, LVIII, 1865, p. 76). 

* Cf. Rouanet, Coleccién, IV, 350 ff. The three Catalan plays in the Llabrés 
manuscript that deal with this subject all contain deuallament in the title and 
omit reference to quinta angustia (Num. 21, 41, 49). 
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the very arrangement of the players’ names and attributes, grouped 
in four columns and three rows, is scrupulously followed. Further- 
more no stage direction is left out,”* and only four of the 2564 verses 
in the three plays are omitted: two from the Oveja perdida and one 
each from the Aucto del nascimiento and the Quinta angustia. 

Errors in transcription, however, are so pronounced as to 
indicate that the copyist had no interest whatever in preserving 
a linguistically pure text. Orthographic variants, frequently 
illustrating Catalan phonetic characteristics, are numerous.”” On 
several occasions different single words have been substituted for 
the original readings.** Both kinds of alteration often destroy the 
meter or the rime, and occasionally the sense of the passage. They 
may be attributed to the scribe’s carelessness or indifference and to 
his ignorance of sufficient Castilian rather than to a zealous desire 
to improve or correct the text.?® 


** Before the verse: esse postrero sentislo (p. 221a) the manuscript supplies 
the name of the speaker, Pen[ca Rucia], which is essential for the clarity of the 
passage but lacking in the Olmedo reprint. 

*? Besides the many individual variants, a few general tendencies may be 
noted. Atonic e before s + consonant is frequently omitted by the scribe: 
O, p. 219a, regozijo esperays; ms., fol. 90 verso a, regoziio spays. O, p. 220a, 
el escriue gordo; ms., fol. 91 recto a, el scriue gordo. Ete. Atonic a and e are 
completely confused: O, passim, al; ms., el. O, p. 223a, Escuche; ms., fol. 93 
recto b, escucha. O, p. 222a, fuera; ms., fol. 92 verso a, fuere. O, p. 224a, 
desatinar ; ms., fol. 95 recto a, desetinar. O, p. 224b, sustentacion; ms., fol. 95 
recto b, sustantacion. Etc., etc. Between / and UW there is similar confusion: 
O, p. 227a, Uoreys; ms., fol. 96 verso b, loreys. And five verses further on: 
O, ozala ; ms., oxalla. 

*8 For example, in the line of the Oveja perdida: que la oueja ha sosacado 
(O, p. 486b), the copyist has substituted the word sosegado (fol. 83 recto b), doubt- 
less failing to understand the Castilian sosacado and giving an opposite meaning 
to the passage. Later, in a stage direction, sosacando (O, p. 487b) is replaced by 
sacando (fol. 83 verso b). In the Aucto del nascimiento the ms. reads voluntario 
(fol. 91 recto b) for ventolario in the verse: y no yr tan ventolario (O, p. 220a) ; 
and salue (fol. 92 recto b) for ceue in: el alma con Dios se ceue (O, p. 222a). And 
in the Quinta angustia the line: y apretad a ten con ten (O, p. 493b) is reduced to: 
y apretad muy bien (fol. 100 verso a) through ignorance of ten con ten (cf. Dice. 
de Aut.). The reading of the Burgos edition: y apretada ten, conten (RR, 1912, 
III, 290, line 326) is probably also incorrect and may have resulted from a mis- 
interpretation of an earlier original (see below also). 

2® There is no doubt that the text of the Ternario was the model for the 
manuscript copy. In spite of alterations and omissions, the latter remains 
close textual reproduction. Besides the identical features noted above, it is sig- 
nificant that the three plays are grouped together in the middle of the manuscript 
between Catalan pieces, and their exact order in the Ternario is preserved ; that 
in the Quinta angustia a printed source is indicated by the words “con priuilegio” 
which follow the cast of characters; and that the exact wording and the identical 
spelling of the long title of the Aucto del nascimiento is retained. 
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The authorship problem of the Aucto de la quinta angustia is 
no nearer solution.“ We are indeed indebted to Timoneda for 
one version of this play, but for an Aucto that was not original but 
rather “‘nueuamente compuesto y afiadido y mejorado por Juan 
Timoneda” (O, p. 489). At first glance the Burgos 1552 text, 
reprinted by Professor Crawford,*! would seem to have been the 
original, for its 601 lines of text are preserved, with numerous 
variant readings and the substantial addition of 117 verses, in the 
longer Timoneda text. However, some of the variant readings of 
the Burgos text and the absence of some of these “additions” in 
it lead the present author to suspect that it does not itself represent 
an original version of the play.” 

The Burgos text opens with an invocation to God and a brief 
monologue by Joseph of Arimathea, preceding his appearance before 
Pilate to request the body of Our Savior (lines 21-130). At line 
131, having obtained the desired permission, Joseph says: 


Agora, sefior, podemos 
yr, que... 


The reader is totally unprepared. How and when did Nicodemus 
get on the stage? Where was he during the scene before Pilate? 
That there are no stage directions to explain the situation is not 
unusual in a published dramatic text intended for a reading public. 
But for none of the several possible solutions which may be imagined 
is there adequate explanation or justification in the dialogue. 
Now the Timoneda version offers a first scene, preliminary to 
Joseph’s monologue and appearance before Pilate. In this scene 
a stage direction indicates the entrance of Joseph and Nicodemus 
and their two servants. They speak of the crucifixion, and Joseph 
describes what he saw of the stations of the cross. Nicodemus 
urges Joseph to go to Pilate, and Joseph says to his companion: 


Pues sus su merce me aguarde 
en este lugar si manda. 
(O, p. 490 a) 

* Cf. J. E. Gillet, Timoneda’s (?) “‘ Aucto de la quinta angustia,” in MLN, 
1932, XLVII, 7-8. 

* In RR, 1912, III, 280-300. 

* Although the absence of the introductory monologue by Jeremiah, which 
serves as an Introito y argumento, may be of no special significance in this respect, 
it does seem to have become, later perhaps, a traditional part of this dramatic 
theme. Cf. the Aucto del descendimiento de la cruz, in Rouanet, Coleccién, IV, 
29-46. Prof. Gillet assures us that the edition of the Quinta angustia in the library 
of the Duke of T’Serclaes in Madrid is “similar in essentials to the known edition 
of 1552” (MLN, 1932, XLVII, 8). For further bibliography of the theme, ef. 
Rouanet, ibid., pp. 350 ff. 
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At the conclusion of the scene before Pilate a stage direction indi- 
cates Joseph’s return to where he had left Nicodemus. 

This example of clarity in Timoneda’s version and a correspond- 
ing obscurity in the Burgos text, to which others less striking may 
be added,* would seem to indicate not only the improbability of 
the Burgos text’s serving as Timoneda’s model, but also the im- 
possibility that the play was ever originally composed in its present 
form. It would seem not unlikely that for such a popular dramatic 
theme as the Quinta angustia there may well have been a still 
earlier version from which the Burgos and the Timoneda texts both 
derived.* 


V 


The literary and linguistic indifference of the scribe and his 
preoccupation with the performance of the play are still more 
noticeable in the Consueta o Obra del sanctissimo nacimiento de 
nuestro sefior jesu christo llamada La del peccador compuesta por 
bartolome aparicio/ ynpresa en seuilla. The model was clearly a 
printed book. This fact, indicated in the last words of the title, 
is reiterated by the notice ‘‘ynpresa con licencia” appearing be- 
neath the cast of characters. But Gallardo’s title for this play 
differs in some details, and for it no place of publication is named. 
Either Gallardo merely omitted significant items and copied the 
title inaccurately or the manuscript text is evidence of another edi- 
tion, unknown or inaccessible, of Aparicio’s play. In any case it 
seems doubtful whether any two editions could differ as widely as 
do the Gallardo reprint and the version in the Llabrés manuscript.™ 

In two instances the manuscript makes it possible definitely to 
repair the Gallardo text. The name of “‘pedruelo pastor,” an 
important personnage omitted from the cast of characters by 
Gallardo, is supplied by the manuscript. Similarly a quintilla, 
mutilated by the absence of two lines, may be completed by fol- 


* The omission from the Burgos edition of the stage directions after lines 
201 and 261 (O, pp. 492b, 493a) impair clarity. Variants affecting clarity or 
throwing suspicion on the originality of the readings occur in the following lines: 
41 (O, p. 490b) ; 66 (tormento; O, p. 491a, terremoto) ; 69 (Lamazabathani ; O, p. 
491a, alamazabatani); 170 stage direction (O, p. 492a); 471 (mouimiento; O, 
p. 495a, monumento). 

*4 See also above, n. 26. 

“In a forthcoming note on Aparicio, Prof. Gillet will, he informs me, 
“attempt to establish tentatively the relationship of the various editions between 
themselves and between them and the consueta.”’ 
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lowing the manuscript reading. But in general the manuscript 
presents an inferior version of the Castilian text, and indicates that 
the copyist felt no concern for the accurate reproduction of his 
model. Six scattered verses and one whole quintilla are omitted 
entirely, with resultant obscurity of meaning in several instances. 
And the many variant readings nearly all corrupt the meter, the 
rime or the sense of the passage.** Finally, the copyist abandoned 
his textual model and substituted for the last 412 lines of the original 
a variant ending of only 160 verses.*” 

The manuscript text represents rather a free adaptation than a 
copy of Aparicio’s play. The addition of consueta to the title would 
indicate at the outset the purpose for which the script was intended. 
The reduction of the stage direction: ‘‘Comienza la obra y entra el 
PECADOR” to the simple and practical instruction: ‘entre el 
pecador” is a further indication in the same direction. The omis- 
sions and, especially, the shorter variant ending leave no doubt 
that the exigencies of the Majorcan performances demanded an 
abridgment of the original. In the manuscript ending the réles of 
Pecador and Esperanza are suppressed. Another shepherd named 
Sidro is added to carry some of the explanatory parts of the Es- 
peranza réle. The two scenes following the entrances of Clemente 
and Pascual are compressed into one. Theological discussions are 
eliminated and material relating to Old Testament prophecies 
rigorously abridged. And the two canciones to the Virgin at the 
end of the play are entirely missing. 

The manuscript ending does not improve on the model. It is 
particularly bad in dropping Pecador. His title réle lends a kind 
of unity to the play. Moreover, the absence of his joy and ecstasy 
is a real loss to the spiritual value of the work. But, with all its 
linguistic, poetic and dramatic faults, the manuscript still reveals 
that the adapter was not utterly lacking in skill. Obliged to 


*6 The second and third verses, lacking in the Gallardo reprint, are supplied 
by the ms. (fol. 16 recto a; cf. Gallardo, Ensayo, I, p. 232) : 


Muy bien haces de dar gracias 

a aquel que te lo[?]s hizo 

en p[er }donar tu[s ] desgracia[s, ] 
Pues por ti con eficacias 

Ser hombre pasible quiso. 

** For example, in the line “Nos venimos, si no erramos”’ (G, p. 222), the 
ms. replaces the last word with “heramos”’ (fol. 12 recto b) ; and for the last word 
of “Sin piedad ni consciencia”’ (G, p. 224) the ms. substitutes “contienda” (fol. 13 
recto a). 

7 See below, Appendix. 
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shorten his performance, he managed, by a series of suppressions and 
compressions—some of them happy enough, to reduce the original 
to considerably less than half its length, and at the same time 
contrived to preserve substantially the same action. 

The manuscript version of the Obra del pecador must then, as a 
whole, be considered an adapted play. As such it would seem to 
hold an unusual, if not unique, position in the available records of 
the Spanish drama in the sixteenth century. For, while many 
adaptations of different sorts are known," this text presents a pecu- 
liar combination of two widely dissimilar kinds of composition, 
which are not mingled but merely juxtaposed. The first part 
amounts to a literal copy, howe er loosely done, and the second an 
adaptation of the freest sort. The second is simply tagged to the 
first. ‘Two thirds through the play, the scribe ceased copying and 
became an author. Without apparent vacillation, with little or no 
transition, he shifted suddenly from one method to another. So 
complete was the change that the variant ending contains only two 
textual passages, both brief, which are plainly reminiscent of the 
original (see Appendix). Indeed if the variant ending stood alone, 
even with Aparicio’s name attached, it could only with great 
difficulty be identified definitely as deriving from the Obra del 
pecador. 


The inclusion of five Castilian texts among plays which were 
intended for performance in Majorca is, in itself, substantial testi- 
mony of the extensive popularity of the Castilian drama. The 
adaptation of Aparicio’s play indicates the freedom with which a 


%8 The general problem of early adaptations prior to the heyday of the comedia 
remains to be studied. Yet it is believed that no record of other early adapta- 
tions exactly paralleling that of the Pecador has turned up. How much this is 
due to the specific characteristics of the adaptation and how much due to the 
limited information that has come down can, for the present, only be conjectured. 

Among early adaptations are found such examples of close adherence to 
originals as the anonymous Castilian reworking of Gil Vicente’s Auto da barca 
do inferno, known as the Tragicomedia alegérica del parayso y del infierno (Cronan, 
Teatro espafiol del siglo XVI, Madrid, 1913, pp. 267-318; ef. the article of W. S. 
Hendrix in MPhil, 1915-1916, XIII, 669 ff.), and Timoneda’s various refundi- 
ciones (cf. Henri Mérimée, L’art dramatique 4 Valencia, Toulouse, 1913, pp. 203- 
204; Rouanet, Coleccién, IV, 328; Gonzalez Pedroso, BAE, LVIII, 85, n. 1), 
especially his reworking of the Farsa del sacramento de la fuente de San Juan in 
his Aucto de la fuente de los siete sacramentos (Gonzélez Pedroso, BAE, LVIII, 
95 ff. ; Rouanet, Coleccién, ITI, 180 ff., and IV, 323). Timoneda’s so-called trans- 
lations and those of Pérez de Oliva are really free adaptations of a kind also. 
The several versions of Carvajal’s Tragedia Josephina reveal adaptations not 
unlike, in some respects, that of Aparicio’s play in the Llabrés manuscript (cf. 
ed. Gillet, Princeton, 1932, pp. xxvii—xxix). 
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dramatic author’s work might be treated by his contemporaries. 
These plays had become common property, to be utilized as libretti 
by whomsoever chose to present them to an audience. Yet the 
textual changes which they have undergone do not, with the 
exception of the variant ending of the Pecador, alter in the least 
detail the dramatic construction of the originals. We can only 
infer that the initial composition of each was made with the author’s 
eye on the stage and the anticipated performance. This explana- 
tion may doubtless be extended to the early Spanish drama much 
more generally than has heretofore been granted.*® 

Now that the Llabrés manuscript is entirely accessible, it is to 
be hoped that the Catalan plays will receive the attention they 
deserve. In spite of the difficulties presented by the condition of 
the manuscript, a mine of inappreciable value to the history of the 
early drama and staging in Spain awaits the investigator. 


APPENDIX 


Bartolomé Aparicio’s Obra del Pecador begins with a dialogued introito 
in which the two bobos Rodrigo and Martin quarrel over which one is to 
give an explanation to the audience. Their stupid contention is inter- 
rupted by Autor, who delivers a brief argumento. Pecador introduces 
himself to the spectators and then angers Justicia by the excuses he 
makes for his wicked life. Misericordia enters in time to save Pecador 
from Justicia’s sword. Consuelo and then Esperanza come to encourage 
Pecador and announce to him the birth of Christ in Bethlehem. Joseph 
and Mary appear seeking shelter and stop at a portal. The birth of the 
Child is followed by their speeches of adoration. The shepherd Mateo 
enters and prepares a tasty meal but is overcome by sleep before he can 
eat it. Another shepherd Pedruelo devours the meal, and when Mateo 
awakes a violent quarrel ensues. 

Up to this point the manuscript text is substantially a copy of Apari- 
cio’s play as we know it in Gallardo’s reprint. After Pedruelo’s speech 
“ No quies que saque mi vientre/ De mal afio sin empacho?”’ (Ensayo, I. 
235), textual identities almost totally disappear, and the manuscript 
presents the following variant and much shorter ending. 


mat 


17 verso a ora que huyes detente 
mira que nos ue gente 
y lloras como muchacho “ 

** Cf. the author’s Windows on the Spanish Stage in the Sixteenth Century, 
in HR, 1934, II, 303-318; and his The Multiple Stage in Spain during the Fifteenth 
and Sixteenth Centuries, Princeton, 1935. 

*¢ See above, p. 247. 

“' These three verses fill out the quintilla begun in Pedruelo’s speech above. 
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cle 


a tener buenos amigos 
teneos lindo[s ] garzones 
que por cierto os decimos 


pas 


parece mal entre amigos 
por comer buscar quistiones 


mat 
mirad hermano clemente 
que me a comido les migas 


ped 
dexalde dezir que miente 
pas 


ora sus hermano tente 
y hoyreys lo que te digo 


mat 


tambien me beuio el uino 
bien sera que me lo pague 


cle 


tente con esto recaue 
todo lo que te ha comido 


pas 


toma dale deste vino 
por que este mas hasaciado 


ped 


a mi tu no me [lo] das 


pas 


si tomalde del que a sobrado 
solo por que esteys en paz ® 


cle 


17 verso b hea pues hemos cenado 
que haguardamos 


2 Verses 20-22 appear to be a transposition of three lines in the model (cf 
Ensayo, 1, 236: ““Sélo porque esteis en paz,” et seq.). 
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pas 

hechemonos y durmamos 
mat 

iuro a mique mas no [? ] aguarde 
ped 

ni io tanpoco que esperas 


entre el angel cantando 
gloria in exelsis deo 
en la tierra paz y amor 
pues que nacio el redemptor 


ped 


despierta ya ronquillon 
y abala presto esas patas 
buelta en dia en p[er] feccion 


cle 


O que grande admiracion 
que es aquesto 


mat 


alca tu pasqual de presto 

y vamos el lugar 

para auer [?] nos dinformar 
deste caso manifiesto 


pas 


mira que esto reluciente 
aguardemos detente 


ped 


. . » [?] do me estoy asino 
en ver rostro tan diuino 


cle 
a nos viene expresamente 
langel hablando 


id pastores prestamente 
con amor 





18 recto a 
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adorar el redemptor 

en belen en la establia 
que es nacido en este dia 
de vna uirgen sin dolor 


mat 


quien soys vos dezid sefior 
soys donzell 


ang 


soy larcangel san gabriel 
id corriendo no dudeys 
y el nifio adorareys 
dicho gran dios de ysrael 


ped 


Zagales este es aquel 
que ha nacido 

el que estaua prometido 
a nuestros antepasados 


cle 


estad ora sosegados 
que no se que me sentido 


entre sidro pastor 


he sabido en los elcores 
guardando vacas y bueyes 
que nacio el rey de los reyes 
el sefior de los sefiores 


pas 


quien es aquel 


ped 
el sabido de sidro 

mat 
llamalo 

ped 


ha maioral 
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18 recto b 


sid 
haqui estoy 
mat 


qual vienes ancho 

contino ores enpacho 

o dios te guarde de mal 
sid 

vistes por aca vn zagal 

rubicundo? 

que latin hablaua habundo 

el qual dixo: auditi uobis 

que puer natus es nobis 

saluador de todo el mundo 

despues hoi muy iocundo 

del cielo gran contadura 

que cantauan con orfeo 

gloria in exelcis deo 

y en la tierre paz holgura 


cle 


do te dixo en tu habradura 
que el mozuelo era nacido 


sidro 


en el suelo en la ciudad 
de belem 


ped 


eso nos dixo tembien 
vn zagal puesto en el suelo 


mat 


sidro tu que eres cantuero 
llega aca 

y vamos si os plazera 
cantando a uer al mozuelo 


sid 


vamos que iuro a mi aguelo 
que por mi no queiara 


Adoracion delo[s ] pastores 
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mateo 


io os doy inmensa bondad 

vn cordero 

manso umilde y verdedero 100 
qual abraam sacrificaua 

el misterio verdedero 

cordero soys 

y asi os quiero figurar 

que el pastor que hos fue enbiar 105 
de tierra fue dios padre 

la oueia vuestra madre 

purissima singular 


cle 


esta harpa veys sin par 
18 verso a os presento 110 
por que es real instrumento 
y & mi vn real me costo 
y a rey la presento y do 
pues de rey fue su cimiento 
tres cuerdas tiene por cuento 115 
y tu envonas 
con le carne que te abonas 
y ellos tafien todas tres 
verbum caro factum es 
vn solo dios tres p[er] sonas 120 


ped 


he de dio quan bien razon [as ] 

quita halla 

yo sefior os taraygo aca 

lo[s ] llantos de geremies 

scriptos con profecias 125 
por la re mi fa so la 

el re mi es que soys ia 

remission 

de toda vmana nacion 

y el fa fata del padre 130 
y so la es vuestra madre 

sola sin comparacion 


pas 
yo pasqual hiio de anton * 


*? This speech of Pascual is almost identical with the first quintilla assigned 
to him in the Gallardo reprint (cf. Ensayo, 1, 242). 








ed 





LLABRES MANUSCRIPT AND CASTILIAN PLAYS 


de rodilles por [el] suelo 
hos adoro con deuogion 
yos presento este esdauon 
& uos que soys rey del cielo 


ioh 
O uirgen madre sefiora 


despedid estos pastores . 
que bueluan a sus ganados 


maria 


Amigos de dios amados 
18 verso b el os salue y de fauores 

pues fuistes vesitadores 

en el suelo 

el os acoia en el cielo 


mato 


O virgen madre sefiora 
uos quedeys en buen hora 
con el uicio y el mozuelo 


Cancion de los pastores apres 
de le adoracion 


Pues de tantos reyes 
rey aueys venido 


vos seays bien llegado 
vos seays bien nacido 


pues del alto cielo 
vaiays ala tierra 

por quitar la guerra 
del paternal duelo 
pues vos soys consuelo 
por dios prometido 
vos seays bien llegado 
vos seays bien nacido 


Finis 


Laus deo/ honor et gloria/ p[er] 
infinita seculo/rum secula amen 


Wiuiam H. 
Princeton University 


135 


140 


145 


150 


155 


160 


SHOEMAKER 
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NOTES ON THE INFLUENCE OF ADDISON’S SPECTATOR 
AND MARIVAUX’S SPECTATEUR FRANCAIS 
UPON EL PENSADOR 


ROFESSOR Hendrix has pointed out the influence that Spanish 
writers had upon eighteenth century English costumbristas,' 
and how, in turn, English and French writers affected Spanish cos- 
tumbrismo in the nineteenth century.2 It is my purpose here to 
supplement this information by showing that Spanish costumbrismo 
definitely underwent both English and French influence at least as 
early as 1762, when the first numbers of El pensador* began to 
appear. 

In order to make it perfectly plain that this journal is a fair 
representative of early Spanish costumbrista literature, I cannot do 
better than quote Mr. C. M. Montgomery,‘ who has written at 
some length upon the matter. He says: “‘(El pensador] contains 
more [costumbrista] essays than any publication up to 1850 when 
the major costumbristas began to write. There are twelve definite 
examples of the genre among the eighty-six numbers . . . while 
still others are costumbrista in general tone.” 

The English influence upon this journal came from the Spectator, 
thru the medium of a French translation.’ El pensador is not merely 
an imitation of the English paper in general form and concept ° 

1 Quevedo, Guevara, Le Sage, and the Tatler (Modern Philology, 1921, XIX 
177-86). 

2 Notes on Jouy’s Influence on Larra (Romanic Review, 1920, XI, 37-45); 


Notes on Collections of Types, a Form of Costumbrismo (Hispanic Review, 1933, 
I, 208-21). 

* El pensador, 1762-7, written and edited by Joseph Alvarez y Valladares, 
pseudonym of Joseph Clavijo y Fajardo (1726-1806). 

* Early Costumbrista Writers in Spain, 1750-1830, Philadelphia, 1931. 

* The French translation I have used for the purposes of comparison is Le 
spectateur tradutt ou le socrate moderne, Paris, 1755, 3 vols. 

* The titles are similar—Spectator: Pensador. The essays in the English 
paper are called Speculations and were published daily ; those in El pensador are 
known as Pensamientos and appeared bi-weekly or weekly. Clavijo has borrowed 
many of the Spectator’s devices such as that of using classical names to denote 
social types, and that of publishing many of his essays in the form of letters 
written to the editor. The topics discussed by each paper are, in general, the 
same. The same plan, or rather lack of plan, is characteristic of both. Both 
writers devote the greater part of their essays to a criticism of women and make 
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but it contains among its numbers translations of seven whole 
Speculations and direct imitations of at least six others. 


To the first group belong the following Pensamientos: Pensamiento 8 
(second part), a translation of Discours 52, vol. III (Speculation 212); 
Pensamiento 35 (first part), a translation of Discours 7, vol. I (Speculation 
7); Pensamiento 35 (second part), a translation of Discours 89, vol. III 
(Speculation 117); Pensamiento 36 (first part), a translation of Discours 
19, vol. I (Speculation 25); Pensamiento 36 (second part), a translation of 
Discours 13, vol. I (Speculation 17); Pensamiento 36 (third part), a 
translation of Discours 26, vol. I (Speculation 33); Pensamiento 39 (first 
part), a translation of Discours 113, vol. I (Speculation 170). 

To the second group belong these: Pensamiento 1 (first paragraph), 
an imitation of the first paragraph of Discours 1, vol. I (Speculation 1); 
Pensamiento 8 (first part), an imitation of Discours 53, vol. I (Speculation 
66); Pensamiento 11, an imitation of Discours 83, vol. I (Speculation 105); 
Pensamiento 12, an imitation of Discours 166, vol. I (Speculation 246); 
Pensamiento 44, an imitation of Discours 88, vol. III (Speculation 85); 
Pensamiento 63 (second part), an imitation of Discours 12, vol. II (Specu- 


lation 317); Pensamiento 64, an imitation of Discours 167, vol. I (Specula- 
tion 247). 


Of the essays in the above list, only two, Pensamientos 12 and 
13, lack entirely the costumbrista spirit; and one of them (the first 
part of number 35) figures among the twelve essays chosen by Mr. 
Montgomery as definite examples of the costumbrista genre. 

I now proceed to a fuller discussion of the Pensamientos in 
question and to compare them (or at least parts of them) with the 
original essays in Le spectateur. 

The second part of Pensamiento 8, a letter from one, Antonio 
Libre, is practically a translation of Antoine Libre’s letter to Le 
spectateur. Incidentally I would not hesitate to classify it as a 
definite costumbrista essay along with Mr. Montgomery’s twelve. 
It is a good cuadro of a hen-peckt husband who, with the aid of a 
friend, neatly tricks his wife into giving him more freedom. The 
following is the beginning of the essay: 


Desde que empezé6 Vm. a darnos sus Pensamientos, he deseado 
conocer su persona, asi para saber de que hechura es un hombre que 
piensa en estos tiempos, como para empefiarlo del modo posible a visitarme 
y hacer conocimiento con mi mujer, en cuyo cardcter hallarfia Vm. sin 
duda alguna material para darnos un Pensamiento cada semana por 
espacio de muchos afios. (Pensamiento 8.) 





bold to say so. Both pause frequently to comment on the sale of their essays 
and on how the public is receiving them. Both claim a taciturn and observant 
nature, and an unprepossessing appearance, etc. 
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Je ne jette jamais les yeux sur ma femme sans penser au bonheur dont 
jouit le Chevalier Roger de Coverley d’avoir un ami comme vous pour 
peindre la méchanceté et la cruauté de sa maitresse. J’ai souvent sou- 
haité de vous voir chez moi pour faire connaissance du caractére de mon 
épouse. Elle vous fournirait de la matiére pendant quelques mois pour 
un papier chaque semaine. (Discours 52, vol. III.) 


The other paragraphs are much more similar. 
The first part of Pensamiento 35, Sobre la supersticién, is a close 
translation of Discours 7, vol. I. 


Dias pasados fuf a comer con un antiguo conocido mfo cuya familia 
tuve el desconsuelo de hallar en la mayor consternacién; y habiéndole 
preguntado el motivo de tanta tristeza, me respondiéd que su mujer 
habfa tenido la noche pasada un suefio muy extraordinario que le pro- 
nosticaba alguna desgracia a él, a su mujer, o a sus hijos. (Pensamiento 
35.) 

J’allai diner l’autre jour chez un de mes anciens amis, et j’eus le 
déplaisir de trouver toute sa famille dans une grande consternation. Sur 
ce que je lui en demandai la cause il me répondit que sa femme avait eu, 
la nuit précédente, un réve fort extraordinaire qui menagait lui, ou elle, 
ou leurs enfants, de quelque malheur. (Discours 7, vol. 1.) 


The second part of this essay is a translation of Discours 89, 
vol. III. The following is the third paragraph: 


Lo que me ha dado motivo a estas reflexiones es un caso que me sucedié 
dias pasados, cuya relacién me parece digna de tener lugar en uno de los 
Pensamientos de Vm. Me estaba pensando en Antigola con un amigo 
mfo, cuando se acercé a mf una vieja para pedirme limosna. Su traje 
y su figura me trajeron a la memoria una descripcién que he lefdo en un 
autor que, si bien me acuerdo, venfa a decir asi. 


“‘Atravesando una senda cercada de hoyas, reparé una bruja, toda 
arrugada, que recogia ramas secas y que murmuraba entre dientes 
algunas palabras. Una fluxién de humores acres la hab{fa encarnizado los 
ojos, y su aspecto era encendido. La fria perlesfa agitaba su cabeza, y 
sus manos secas parecia no haber tenido nunca carne. Su cuerpo ago- 
biado estaba envuelto en pedazos despilfarrados de una antigua colgadura 
que servian de resguardar su cadaver frio, aunque estaban todos ahujerea- 
dos. Su vestido estaba remendado con calandrajos groseramente 
cosidos y de varios colores, cuya triste variedad sefialaba, al parecer, la 
dafiosa malicia de una hechicera.”’ (Pensamiento 35.) 

J’ai été engagé dans cette discussion par une rencontre que je fis hier, 
et dont le détail me parait digne de la curiosité de mes lecteurs. Comme 
je me promenais avec mon ami Coverley 4 l’entrée d’un de ses bois une 
vieille femme m’aborda pour me demander |’auméne. Ses habits et sa 
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figure me rappellérent la description suivante que j’avais vue dans 
Ottway. 

“En traversant un sentier fermé de hayes, j’appercus une vieille 
sorciére couverte de rides qui amassait des branches séches et qui grom- 
melait quelques mots 4 voix basse. Une fluxion d’humeurs mordantes 
rendait ses yeux rouges et son regard ardent. La froide paralysie lui 
secouait la téte et ses arides mains paraissaient n’avoir jamais été re- 
vétues d’aucune chair. Son corps courbé vers la terre était enveloppé 
des restes déchirés d’une vieille tapisserie rayée qui devaient servir 4 
garantir son cadavre du froid, quoique percés de mille trous. Ses jupes 
étaient rapiécées de guenilles grossiérement cousues et de différentes 
couleurs dont la triste variété semblait marquer la bizarre malice de la 
sorciére.”” (Discours 89, vol. IIT.) 


The first part of Pensamiento 36 is called Sobre los valetudinarios: 


Tengo la desgracia de ser de una tribu que acostumbran llamar de los 
valetudinarios, y confieso que he contrafdo este hdbito ridfculo del cuerpo, 
o por mejor decir, del entendimiento, leyendo muchos libros de medicina. 
Luego que empecé a estudiarlos conocf que mi pulso se alteraba; y 
siempre que lefa la descripcién de alguna enfermedad, se me antojaba 
que la padecfa. (Pensamiento 36.) 

Je suis du nombre de cette faible tribu qu’on appelle communément 


valétudinaires; et je vous avoue que j’ai contracté cette mauvaise habi- 
tude du corps, ou plutét de l’esprit, par l’étude de la médecine. Dés que 
je m’appliquai a la lecture des livres qui en traitent je sentis que mon 
pouls s’altérait; je ne lisais presque jamais la description d’une maladie 
qu’il ne me semblat que j’en étais affligé. (Discours 19, vol. I.) 


The second part of this Pensamiento is Estatutos de la tertulia de 
los feos, embodying a translation of Steele’s essay on the Ugly Club 
(Discours 13, vol. I). 

Sobre la pasién de los celos, the first part of number 39, incor- 
porates a translation of Discours 113, vol. I. Being in the nature 
of a sermon it lacks the gild of costumbrismo. 

This brings us to the Pensamientos which are imitations. In 
Pensamiento 1 the first paragraph is a very close imitation of the 
opening sentences of Addison’s introductory Speculation, but the 
rest of the essay is entirely original. 

Pensamiento 8 (first part), Carta de una dama sobre su educacién, 
is simply an enlargement of the idea in Speculation 66 (Discours 53, 
vol. I) viz. that “‘in the educating our children we take care of their 
persons and neglect their minds”; and the following lines are taken 
directly from it: 
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Apenas empecé a caminar sola cuando me pusieron un collar de hierro 
para mantenerme derecha la cabeza. . . El maestro de baile me ensefiaba 
a estar ridiculamente grave, a llevar la cabeza vuelta hacia el hombro, a 
caminar como si mi cuerpo fuese hecho de una pieza, y a volver atrds los 
brazos para hacer aparecer riqueza en el seno. (Pensamiento 8.) 

Presque aussitét qu’une fille est sevrée, avant qu’elle soit capable de se 
former aucune idée de la moindre chose, elle est mise, avec un collier de fer 
autour du cou, entre les mains d’un maitre de danse qui lui enseigne une 
gravité ridicule, la force 4 porter la téte d’une certaine maniére, A se 
gonfler le sein, et A se mouvoir tout d’une piéce. (Discours 53, vol. I.) 


Number 11, Sobre la pedanteria, is an imitation of Discours 83, 
vol. I. Both essays are made up of brief sketches of various types 
of pedants. Both mention the book pedant and the military 
pedant, but aside from these the types differ in the two essays. 

The arguments presented in Pensamiento 12 (Sobre la educacién) 
against wet-nursing are essentially the same as those contained in 
Discours 166, vol. I, of which it is an obvious imitation. 

The introductory paragraphs to number 44, Carta de Ibrahem 
Ali Golou escrita a Abdelvex Ben Hussein, were taken from the first 
half of Discours 88, vol. III. The Pensamiento begins thus: 


Entre las costumbres de los mahometanos me ha parecido siempre 
muy graciosa la de recoger los pedazos de papel escrito que encuentran, 
guardandoles con cuidado por si contienen algunas palabras de el Alcordn; 
y por cierto que en esto de recoger y guardar papeles se pudiera haber 
hecho de mf un musulmdn perfecto. Los papeles que tienen la desgracia 
de ir a envolver caramelos, los que yacen en el polvo de los desvanes, y 
los que sirven de cubiertas a los libros, todos excitan mi curiosidad igual- 
mente que los libros mismos. A este afan de reconocer y guardar papeles 
debo varios hallazgos, y no es de los menores el que servird de asunto a 
este discurso. Es el caso que ayer un criado mfo, que es algo goloso, 
compré unas pastillas: guardélas y arroj6é, como era natural, el papel: 
recogflo, segiin tengo de costumbre: paréceme a reconocer sus caracteres, 
y vi que eran ardbigos.’ (Pensamiento 44.) 


The author then goes on to relate how the paper proved to be part 
of a letter written by Ali Golou, a Turk who had spent some time in 
Spain, and how he knew no peace till he had found the whole 


7 We are reminded of the passage in the ninth chapter of the Quijote where 
Cervantes tells us how he supposedly found the “Historia de don Quijote de la 
Mancha, escrita por Cide Hamete Benengeli, historiador ardbigo”’ : “ Estando yo 
un dia en el Alcand de Toledo, lleg5 un muchacho a vender unos cartapacios y 
papeles viejos a un sedero: y como yo soy aficionado a leer, aunque sean los 
papeles rotos de las calles, llevado desta mi natural inclinacién, tomé un carta- 
pacio de los que el muchacho vendia, y vile con caracteres que conocf ser arébigos.” 
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document and published it in his paper for the edification of his 
readers. This introduction is obviously borrowed from the 
Spectator. 


Entr’autres coutumes des mahométans il y en a une tout-a-fait 
singuliére. Quand il leur arrive de trouver 4 terre un papier ov il y a 
quelques caractéres imprimés ou simplement écrits 4 la main, ils le 
ramassent et le serrent soigneusement, ne sachant pas s’il ne contient 
point quelque passage de l’Alcoran. J’avoue que je suis assez bon 
musulman pour ne pouvoir m’empécher de parcourir des yeux tous les 
papiers qui se rencontrent en mon chemin, quelque humiliante que puisse 
étre la circonstance ov ils s’offrent 4 mes regards: car la fatale vicissitude 
des choses humaines étant telle qu’aucun auteur mortel ne peut savoir a 
quel usage ses ouvrages seront employés quelque jour, il est trés possible 
qu’on trouve une belle piéce tracée sur un cornet de papier ov il y a eu du 
tabac. . . Je rencontrai un jour une page entiére de Baxter sous un 
paté de Noél . . . [et] aprés l’avoir lue, je concus une idée si avantageuse 
de la piété de l’auteur que j’achetai tout le livre. (Discours 88, vol. III.) 


The carta itself, however, is original. It is a picture of Spanish 
religious customs seen thru the eyes of a Mohammedan * and is 
another of Mr. Montgomery’s twelve costumbrista essays. 

The second part of Pensamiento 63, called Precioso del tiempo, 


is a close imitation of Discours 12, vol. II. In both papers the 
authors make out that the diary of a certain citizen’s life has fallen 


into their hands, and quote a week of it as an illustration of an idle 
life. 


Number 64, La elocuencia es ciencia natural y brilla mds en las 
mujeres que en los hombres, is very similar to Discours 167, vol. I, 
especially the following part: 


Yo conozco sefiora que de repente hace una disertacién de dos horas 

. sobre el corte de unos vuelos; y he visto otra que todo un dfia entero 
estuvo declamando contra la criada, que le habia roto el espejo del 
tocador, con una vehemencia y energia admirables en que apenas pudo 
quedar primor alguno de retérica que no emplease. (Pensamiento 64.) 

On a loué certains hommes de ce qu’ils pouvaient parler des heures 
entiéres sur quelque chose; mais on doit convenir a |’honneur des dames 
qu’il y en a plusieurs entre elles qui peuvent parler des heures entiéres sur 
rien. J’en connais une moi-méme qui a fait sur le champ une longue 
dissertation sur le bord d’une jupe et qui a mis en usage toutes les figures 
de rhétorique pour gronder sa servante qui avait cassé une tasse de 
porcelain. (Discours 167, vol. I.) 

8 The same device is used by Montesquieu (Lettres Persanes, 1721) who, in 


turn, borrowed it from Addison (Speculation 50, where a Canadian Indian is made 
the critic of English customs). 
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After this the Pensamiento goes on to illustrate in a humorous 
fashion some of the rhetorical devices unconsciously used by 
women, while Addison continues with an amusing account of 
various kinds of female ‘‘orators.” 

The French influence upon El pensador is slight but perfectly 
definite. It takes the form of two essays, Pensamiento 33 and 
the second part of 66, which owe their existence to the Feuilles of 
Marivaux’s Spectateur francais (1722-3). 

The first of these, Carta de un padre que se queja de la ingratitud 
de su hijo, is a fairly literal translation of the Quatorziéme Feuille. 
It arouses suspicion at once, for it is so different to anything else 
in the journal, being the sad story of an old man who, after making 
great sacrifices to ensure his son’s happiness and well-being is, in his 
old age, left alone and abandoned by everybody including the 
ungrateful son. The essay begins as follows: 


Sefior Pensador. 

No me atrevo a pedir a Vm. incluya esta carta en sus pensamientos. 
Yo me conozco y sé que no soy capaz de hacer cartas que merezcan 
imprimirse. Lo que unicamente pido a Vm. es que en alguno de sus 
discursos tenga a bien tratar de la situacién en que me hallo. Si su 
corazén conoce la piedad, si sabe Vm. apiadarse de los infelices, crea que 
no puede socorrer a persona alguna que sea tan digna de compasién como 
yo. (Pensamiento 33.) 

Monsieur le Spectateur, 

Je ne vous demande point de mettre cette lettre dans vos feuilles; 
je ne sais point faire des lettres que méritent étre imprimées. Je vous 
prie seulement d’avoir la bonté de traiter de la situation ot je suis. Si 
vous aimez A secourir les gens qui sont malheureux, vous ne pouvez 
donner du secours 4 personne qui soit plus digne de compassion que moi. 
Quatorziéme Feuille.) 


The second part of number 66 is decidedly costumbrista. It is 
entitled El suefio del espejo and is a satire on the vanity of women. 
It is published in the form of a letter from a gentleman who had 
dreamed that one night there appeared before his mirror a hand- 
some young man who told him his life history. His name was 
Fidelio and he was the spirit of the mirror. At one time he had 
been the darling and the confidant of all beautiful women, who 
consulted him upon everything pertaining to dress and adornment. 
One young lady in particular, Philaucia by name, fell so madly in 
love with him that she carried him about with her wherever she 
went, and would have long téte-A-tétes alone with him in her room. 
One day while thus engaged, Cleén, a rival of his, happened to 
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enter the room and, without being able to see Philaucia, could 
nevertheless hear her engaged in what seemed to him to be a very 
amorous conversation. Imagine his surprise, however, when on 
proceeding further into the room, he found that she was only talking 
to her mirror! The shock of being thus discovered by Cle6n so 
affected Philaucia that she fell ill and contracted the small-pox. 
During her confinement she would not allow Fidelio to see her. 
But as soon as she was able to get up and dress, the first thing she 
did was to pay him a visit, and he, with his customary frankness, 
informed her that her illness had wrought great havoc to her beauty, 
whereupon she flew into a passion, and he being candid enough to 
add that this did not improve her, she snatched a heavy diamond 
pin from her hair and, throwing it at him, ended his life. 

It would seem that this story was suggested to the author by 
an incident in the life of Marivaux which he himself describes in 
the Premiére Feuille of his Spectateur. At a young and tender age, 
Marivaux tells us, he became attracted to a very beautiful girl 
who seemed so ingenuous as to be perfectly unconscious of her 
lovliness and charm, and whose airs and graces and pretty ways 
seemed quite spontaneous and unstudied; and it was on this score, 
chiefly, that he loved her. But disillusionment came with one 
hard blow, and the sensitive and impressionable nature of Marivaux 
never forgot it. 


H. PeTerRson 
University ef Toronto 





A SOURCE OF THE GENERAL ESTORIA: THE FRENCH 
PROSE REDACTION OF THE ROMAN DE THEBES 


N important division of the Second Part ! of the General Estoria 

of Alfonso X treats of the story of Oedipus and the exploits 

of the Seven against Thebes. This division bears the title: La 

Estoria de Tebas e del so destroymiento and has as its source an early 

version of the French Prose Redaction of the epic, Roman de Thébes? 

The Estoria de Tebas is preceded by a chapter concerning Linus, 

the teacher of Hercules, and is followed by a chapter devoted to 

King Minos of Crete,‘ thus possessing a unity of content and source 
that permits individual consideration. 

The direct inspiration for the inclusion of Theban material in the 
General Estoria is clearly seen in St. Jerome’s Chronicle of Eusebius, 
the work that Alfonso’s collaborators were using as a chronological 
guide when the Estoria de Tebas was written. The following quo- 
tation, which parallels the chapter of the General Estoria that 
immediately precedes the Estoria de Tebas, will suffice to show the 
dependence of the collaborators on St. Jerome’s Chronicle: * 


Gedeon annos xxiv et xxv.’ Dela Spingo de Edippo que fue 
rey de Thebas. (f. 247vb) 


Andados xxv annos del tiempo 
de Gedeon contescieron las 
Ea quae cosas que son contadas dela 
de Sfinga et Oedipode Spingo de Thebas e de Edippo, 
5 et aun algunas cosas que ay 

1 Ms. K (Biblioteca Nacional 10236) folios 248ra-293ra. See First Part of 
General Estoria ed. A. G. Solalinde, Madrid, 1930; pp. xix—xxi for discussion of 
the extant mss. of the General Estoria. The Estoria de Tebas is found in mss. /, 
J, K, L, M, N, and N with a fragment in O. Ms. N is now known as ms. ® 
because of Professor Solalinde’s desire to avoid confusion with ms. N in the 
annotation of variants in his forthcoming edition of the Second Part of the 
General Estoria. All our references are to ms. K. 

? Professor Solalinde stated tentatively that the source of the Estoria de 
Tebas was the Roman de Thebes (General Estoria I, p. xv). 

3 “De Lauo (Lino) maestro de Hercules e dotras cosas” fs. 247va—247vb. 

*“Del rey Minos de la ysla de Creta” fs. 293ra—293vb. 

* Ed. J. K. Fotheringham, London, 1923. 

* Fd. cit. p. 89, lines 11-18. 

7Two dates are given from the Chronicle of Eusebius because the events 
correspond to the year xxiv in that work while the General Estoria mentions the 
xxv year. None of the variants given in the Chronicle explains this difference 
in date. 
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et Argonautis dicuntur, 


in quibus fuerunt 
Hercules Asclepius Castor 
et Pollux: 

si autem 

Castor et Pollux 

fuerunt inter Argonautas, 
quo modo 

potest eorum soror Helena 
credi 

quae post multos 

annos 

uirgo rapitur a Theseo? 


Sfingam uero scribit 
Palefatus 

vxorem Cadmi 
propter zelum 
Armoniae 


& uiro recedentum 


contra Cadmios inisse 
certamen 


delos argonautas que fue en 
este tiempo otrossi. Et fue- 
ron en essos argonautas 
Hercules, e Asclepio, e Castor 
e Pollux. Mas aqui razona 
Eusebio e Jheronimo que si 
Castor e Pollux en esta flota 
fueron eran contados entre 
los argonautas que {como 
podrie ser creyda que Elena 
fue su hermana de Castor e 
de Polux, ca dizen que muchos 
annos empos esto fue ella 
robada de Theseo e era uirgen? 
e esto assi fue; onde como 
quier que alli fueron 

Castor e Polux de creer es 
que non, saluo ende si este 
fecho delos argonautas non 
fue en este tiempo, ca tene- 
mos que aun despues desto 
fue, como lo contaremos ade- 
lant en las razones dela 
estoria de Troya. Dela 
Sipingo departe otrossi des- 
ta guisa Palaphato que fue 
mugier del rey Cadmo e 

por celos que auie de 
Hermione con quien caso esse 
rey Cadmo e fue su mugier, 
assi como es contado ante 
desto, que Spingo que se 
partio dell, e despues que 

por fechizos, e por encanta- 


40 mientos e por otras partes 


quel busco quanto mal pudo. 
Et otrossi ouo nonbre Spins 
el bestiguello que dizen que 
fallo Layo, rey de Thebas, 


45 saliendo del tienplo, sobre 


las razones que diremos ade- 
lant en esta estoria. Et 
aqui entra la estoria de 
Thebas que fue delos fechos 


50 de Ethiocles, e de Pollinices 


e de sus antecessores, como 
lo contaremos aqui. 
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The story thus introduced is a very abridged presentation of 
the Theban legend. The events related center in the ill-fated life 
of Oedipus, the struggle between his sons, Eteocles and Polynices, 
for the throne of Thebes, and the siege and destruction of Thebes 
by seven chieftains: Adrastus, Polynices, Tydeus, Parthenopaeus, 
Hippomedon, Capaneus, and Amphiaraus. These seven heroes and 
their exploits we know principally through Aeschylus’ drama, Seven 
against Thebes, but the source for the material during the Middle 
Ages was Statius’ Thebaid. While Statius describes the Seven and 
their deeds at Thebes, he does not stress, as does Aeschylus, the 
fact that there are seven leaders. The work of Statius is the ulti- 
mate source for the Roman de Thébes * in which the legend becomes 
medievalized. The French Prose Redaction ° of this epic was made 
in approximately 1230, or about eighty years after the date of the 
composition of the poem. The Prose Redaction, while retaining 
the names of the Seven, abridges the lengthy accounts of their deeds 
as contained in the Roman de Thébes. This successive minimizing 
of the idea of seven leaders against Thebes causes Alfonso’s collab- 
orators to misplace chronologically the events of the Theban legend. 
When the tenth year of Thola’s leadership of the Hebrews appears 
in the Chronicle of Eusebius with the notation: ‘Septem qui aduersus 
Thebas pugnauerunt,” !° the Spanish redactors are at a loss to 
understand the meaning. They write (f. 325rb): 


Andados diez annos del tienpo de Thola, juyz de Israel, leuantaron se los 
siete, segund dizen Eusebio e Jheronimo, e guerrearon a Thebas, mas nin 
departen daquellos siete quien fueron, si reyes, si otros principes si otros 
omnes, nin que cabo ouo aquella guerra, nin lo fallamos en ningun lugar, 
nin nos non dezimos ende aqui mas. 


The Prose Redaction of the epic, Roman de Thébes, proved to 
be more popular than the poem, a fact we may deduce from the 
number of extant manuscripts mentioned by Constans, who made 
no effort to exhaust the possibilities." These manuscripts, while 
showing their common background, the Roman de Thébes, illustrate 
the vicissitudes undergone by the material in its medieval trans- 

8 Ed. L. Constans, 2 vols., Paris, 1890. Constans suggested an analysis of 
the Thebaid with the story of Oedipus added as the immediate source of the 
Roman de Thebes (op. cit., vol. I, pp. exix—cxxii). 

*Constans discussed the Prose Redaction first in Légende d’Oedipe, Paris, 
1881, pp. 315-349, and then in Roman de Thebes, vol. II, pp. exxxiii-cxlv. 

© Rd. cit. p. 91, 23. 

1 Constans cited 34 mss. and used 21, all found in Paris, for his tentative 


classification (Roman de Thebes, vol. 11, pp. exxiv-cxxxii). Constans knew only 
5 mss. of the Roman de Thébes. 
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mission, since they are differentiated by the individual treatment 
given the subject by successive redactors. Constans classified ten- 
tatively twenty-one of these manuscripts and was able to distin- 
guish two general versions, the second of which is a more extensive 
and later reworking of the first. These manuscripts show the Prose 
Redaction as a division of chronicles or universal histories,” and it 
was probably for such an historical work that the original prose 
version was written. Additional proof of the great popularity of 
the Prose Redaction may be seen in the fact that several of these 
versions definitely left the boundaries of France: one to go to Spain 
to be used by Alfonso’s collaborators in the period 1272-1280 for 
inclusion in the Second Part of the General Estoria; ™ and another 
to England to serve in about 1420 as the basic source for John 
Lydgate in his Siege of Thebes.* Both of these borrowings were 
made from the early and less extensive version of the Prose Redac- 
tion. An example of this early version was printed in the beginning 
of the sixteenth century by Pierre Sergent at Paris and reprinted 
in facsimile in the Collection Silvestre in 1858. This printed version 
bears the title, Roman de Edipus, and, although it is clearly not the 
version that Alfonso X used as his source, it is possible by using 
it to determine the Prose Redaction as the source of the Estoria 


de Tebas.° The Roman de Edipus represents a later reworking of 
the early version and, consequently, shows the effects of moderniza- 
tion. Unfortunately, there is as yet no critical edition of the Prose 
Redaction and, since the Roman de Edipus leaves something to be 
desired in any close comparison, we have chosen for comparison 
with the Estoria de Tebas one of the passages of the Prose Redaction 
given by Constans in his classification. 


12 Tt is for this reason and also because Trojan material is cited (“La femme 
Thideus auoit vng filz de luy qui auoit nom Diomedes qui moult eut valleur et 
proesse ainsi comme vous orrez auant.” Roman de Edipus Kiiv) in the Prose 
Redaction that Constans doubted that the Prose Redaction ever had an inde- 
pendent existence. The Spanish redactors included this same reference to Trojan 
material but apparently they borrowed nothing more than Theban material from 
their source, if they used such an historical compilation. 

18 Constans was not aware of the Spanish version of Alfonso X but he cited 
Lydgate’s Siege of Thebes and mentioned, but did not discuss, an Irish version 
and an Italian version (op. cit., vol. Il, p. exxxiii, note 2, and p. exlvi, note 1). 

4 Ed. Erdmann and Ekwall, London, vol. I, 1911; vol. Il, 1930. See dis- 
cussion of sources in vol. II, pp. 6-8, and Constans, op. cit., vol. II, pp. elx-elxiv. 

46 Erdmann followed a similar procedure by using the Roman de Edipus as 
the basis for his discussion of the sources of Lydgate’s Siege of Thebes. 
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En ** la cite de Thebes ot 

une tygre privee; 

si lavoit norrie 

Antigone et Ysmene les serors 
Ethiocles 

aus quelles en lavoit envoied 
ou regne de Egypte. 


Cele tygre estoit mout 
esloingnee de sa nature 

por ce que elle estoit norrie 
es sales lou roi et es 
chambres as puceles des que 
ele estoit petite. De la 
tygre salvaige vos dirai ge 
la semblance et la nature. 
Et sachiez que 

ele est grant de cors come 
cers parcreus, et sest fors 

et legiere autant come nule 
autre beste salvage. 

Ele a piez et jambes et queue 
de lion et semblance mais la 


ESTORIA DE TEBAS 
(GENERAL ESTORIA) 
fs. 248va—284ra 


En la gibdat de Thebas auie 
una bestia a que dizien thigre 
e criaran la aquellas infantes, 
Antigone e Ysmene, hermanas 
de Ethiocles e de Pollinices, 

e auien gela enuiada en pre- 
sent bien del reyno de Egipto. 
Et es la thigre bestia muy 
braua e muy bruda de natura, 
mas pero aquella mucho auie 
dexado dela braueza e del bru- 
do talent, por que fuera criada 
en el palacio del rey e en 

las camaras delas infantes e 
era tornada como manssa. 

Et cuenta la Estoria que la 
thigre 


es grant de cuerpo como un 
grant cieruo, e fuerte 

e braua como la bestia mas 
saluage que y a. 

A pies, ¢ piernas e rabo 

de leon, e semeiasse en esto 


%* For the purpose of comparison, we include this same discussion of the 
Theban tiger as given in the Roman de Thebes (vv. 4283-4300): 


“En la vile une tigre aveit, 
Soz ciel sa pér on ne saveit, 
Oir en poez grant merveille: 
Ele ne tochast une oeille, 

Car privee ert a desmesure: 
Tote esteit fors de sa nature. 
Donissez lé o char o pain, 

El] le manjast en vostre main; 
De vin beiist plein un grant cuévre, 
Done l’avreiez tote jor évre: 
Idonc saillist, idone joast, 
Tant que trestot vos enoiast. 
Ele aveit enz el front davant 
Un escharboncle mout luisant: 
Ne cuit que onc en nule beste 
Veist on itant gente teste; 

Si aveit ele tot le cors 

Plus reluisant que nen est ors.” 
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teste a bele et gentil, et 
long musel ausinc comme 
levrier por espoentable. 

Ele a le poil 

luisant par 

nature ausinc comme sele 
estoit doree. 

Et sachiez que de sa cruaute 
nest nule beste quant ele est 
iriee, quar nest 

serpenz, ne lieparz, ne 

lions qui en sa grant ire 
losast atandre, car 

tantost lou devoreroit. Et 
contre ce que ele est si 
cruieuse et si malicieuse 
quant ele est iriee, ra ele 
en li grant 

dogor quant ele est 

apaisie; 

car sa tres granz cruaute 
est tornee en doucor 

si que 


les bestes savaiges qui entor 
li habitent en la 
contree dEthyope 


viennent a li por flairer et 
santir la tres grant doucgor 
de salaine. De tele meniere 
est la tygre en sa debonaire- 
te douce et paisible. 


Cele qui dedenz Tebes estoit 
horrie avoit si oublie sa 
nature que en li avoit iror 
plus que an .j. aignel, ains 
aloit par 

la sale 
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25 con el. 


El rostro a luengo a semeiancga 
de ombre caluo, segunt cuenta 
la Estoria, et los cabellos 
luengos e luzios por su 
natura, como si fuessen 
dorados. 

Et sobresto, segunt cuenta la 
Estoria, que quando. ella es 
sannuda, e ua yrada diz que nin 
serpient, nin leopardo, nin 
leon non 

es osado dela atender, ca 
luegol matarie. Et diz que 
contra esto que ella 

tan maliciosa es e tan yrada, 
que toda se torna a grant 
manssedunbre e aun a 
dulcura quando ella esta 
apaziguada e sin toda sanna, 
ca las tres grandes malicias 
della tornan se a grant plazer 
que aenella. Onde diz que 
las otras bestias saluaies 

que son en las seluas de 
tierra de Ethiopia, 

do ellas an natura de se fazer 
e beuir, que quantas aderredor 
dellas uiuen todos 

se llegan a ella por la olor 

del baffo 

del so enssanello, que dizen 
que huele meior que otra cosa 
e ua tan aluen que un grant 
trecho de tierra como media 
legua o mas siente el olor. 

Et tal diz que era aquella 
thigre que aquellas infantes 
criaran en Thebas, saluo ende 
que diz que 

auie oluidada la yra e que 
non auie en ella sanna 

mas que en un cordero, et a- 
ssi diz que andaua por los 
palacios del rey e delas 


70 infantes, mas dize aun que 
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ausins assi andaua ella por alli 
entre los onbres e aun por 

coms uns la uilla como un 

livriers, galgo mansso, ¢ 

ne ja tant ne li feist on que no fazien contra ella 

vilenie quele demostrast tanta desmesura por que 

point diror. sannuda la pudiessen tornar, 
et amauan la mucho en la 
cibdat, ca toda la enllenaua 

80 daquel so buen olor. 


The above passage shows that the Estoria de Tebas follows the 
Prose Redaction quite faithfully, but we note that, despite frequent 
literal renderings, there are passages (lines 8-9, 51-53, 56-59, and 
78-80) that are derived from the collaborators’ own knowledge or 
imagination. These passages are supplied within the framework of 
the story and throughout the entire work, as here, these amplifi- 
cations may rightfully be considered as within the sense of the 
original. There are also definitely modified statements (lines 11, 
15, 42), and an omission (line 25). The Estoria de Tebas, therefore, 
cannot be considered a translation as it is commonly understood, 
but rather a compilation, or the creation of a new work based on 
materials offered by another work. While Alfonso’s collaborators 
used the French source as a framework which they followed with 
varied success, they also used it as a sort of suggestive base for the 
creation of a new work.!’ 

An important feature of the rendering of the French text is 
the frequent citation of the source (lines 16, 27, 32, 34, 38, 47, and 
64). These citations vary from the usual “cuenta la Estoria” to 
a mere “‘diz.”” On three occasions within the scope of the Estoria 
de Tebas Alfonso’s collaborators expand their customary citations 
by referring to their source as being French.'* 

The few mistakes to be noted in the above passage imply a 
certain amount of haste and carelessness with a tendency to place 
too much faith in the similarity of words in French and Spanish. 
In line 45 we note the amusing mistake of tres ‘very’ rendered tres 
‘three.’ !® While this mistake seems mechanical, it is to be noted 

17 We reserve for a later and a more detailed presentation the discussion of 
the method used by Alfonso’s collaborators in treating their French source. 

18 “ F dize en la estoria frangesa . . .” and “assi como dize essa estoria del 
frances . . .”” are found on folio 249rb. ‘‘Et lo que fasta aqui es ende dicho 
contamos lo nos segunt lo fallamos en la estoria del lenguage frances . . .” is 
found on folio 292vb. 


19 Elsewhere in the Estoria de Tebas trois is rendered tres but there are no 
examples of tres translated as muy. 
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that a change was made in the passage to fit the new interpretation. 
The most difficult type of mistake to define is misinterpretation of 
grammatical constructions. The rendering of comme sele estoit doree 
by como si fuessen dorados (lines 30-31) is a possible example, but 
the freedom taken by the Spanish redactors with their source makes 
it impossible to ascertain whether this is an error or not. One 
mistake seen above is difficult to understand. In line 27 levrier por 
espoentable is rendered ombre caluo and the source is hastily cited to 
fortify the unbelievable statement. It is strange that such a mis- 
take should have been made since livriers is correctly rendered as 
galgo in line 74. Perhaps, the words por espoentable led to the con- 
fusion since no attempt was made to translate them into Spanish. 
It is more probable, however, that an error in the French or the 
difficulty of reading the manuscript caused this mistake. 

This reasonably faithful rendering of the French Prose Redac- 
tion of the Roman de Thébes by Alfonso’s collaborators will give 
importance to the Estoria de Tebas whenever any critical study of 
the Prose Redaction is undertaken. Scarcely fifty years *° elapsed 
between the composition of the original Prose Redaction and its use 
by Alfonso X. The shortness of this period means that the Spanish 
text probably contains a purer version of the original Prose Redac- 
tion than that contained in the majority of the extant manuscripts 
of the work.” 


LAWRENCE B. KIppLE 
University of New Mexico 


20 The Prose Redaction was written in about 1230 and the Estoria de Tebas 
was written within the period 1272-1280. 

2! Constans dated the oldest extant versions of the Prose Redaction as late 
13th century manuscripts (op. cit., vol. II, p. exxxv). It is quite possible that the 
Spanish version by Alfonso’s collaborators antedates or at least is contemporary 
with the oldest French version extant. 
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A NOTE ON BARTOLOME APARICIO 


Or the life of Bartolomé Aparicio nothing appears to be known. Of 
his works only his Christmas-play and a small fragment of a Misterio de 
la bienaventurada Santa Cecilia ' have come down to us. 

The Christmas-play, praised by Cafiete, Menéndez y Pelayo, and 
Bonilla? and deservedly popular, performed at one time before the 
authorities of some town, and probably again later, opens with an introito 
in the fashion of Torres Naharro, but with this original turn, that two 
rustics, traditionally forgetful, and quarreling to deliver the autor’s 
message to the public, are dismissed by that worthy himself, who then 
proceeds to introduce the play. The play proper consists of an allegorical 
introduction, in which El Pecador, first browbeaten by Justicia, then 
shielded by Misericordia, is comforted by Consuelo, until finally Esperanca 
brings him the hope of redemption which the Christmas-play itself 


1 Cf. Mil4 y Fontanals, Obras completas, VI (Barcelona, 1895), 228f. In the 
A péndices (ibid.,360 f.) is reprinted in full the communication from J. M. Quadrado 
on which Mil4’s information was based. Quadrado copied the first 34 lines from 
one side of a quarto sheet found in the ‘cort reyal’ at Soller, in Majorca, but 
ignored the next fifty on the reverse. The text, which shows generally s for z, is 
entitled Misterio, but the end of the title ‘‘Compuesta (sic) agora nuevamente en 
el anyo de mil [a D is evidently missing here ] lxii”’ suggests that the designation, 
which intrigued Creizenach (Gesch. d. neueren dramas, III, 152 n.), may be due to 
the copist. That the play was performed in Majorca is Quadrado’s or -Mila’s 
assumption, or perhaps that of Menéndez y Pelayo, who saw Mild’s unpublished 
study on the origins of the Catalan drama through the press. 

2 It was, indeed, this drama which Cafiete discussed with greatest emphasis 
before his colleagues of the Spanish Academy in a notable Discurso acerca del 
drama religioso espafiol antes y después de Lope de Vega, on September 28, 1862. 
He devoted no less than six pages to the play which he characterized as follows: 
“La habilidad é ingenioso artificio con que en esta pieza estén enlazados y 
confundidos los elementos alegérico y real, la variedad y contraste de sus escenas, 
la verdad caracteristica de sus pastores y el tinte poético de sus personajes 
alegéricos, forman un conjunto de gran mérito digno de ser estudiado y apreciado 
por los amantes del teatro nacional. La figura del Pecador, en quien se ve primero 
la audacia del apetito con la soberbia y propension al mal del hombre nacido en 
culpa; y luego las inquietudes y el temor 4 la Justicia propios de una conciencia 
manchada; y mas tarde el arrepentimiento, hijo de la Fé y de la Esperanza en la 
Misericordia divina, est4 superiormente trazada”’ (p. 22). Cf. also Menéndez y 
Pelayo, Teatro selecto de Calderén, Madrid, 1918, I, XXXIV; Bonilla, Las Bacantes, 
p. 143. 
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dramatically presents.* The manner and the language are traditional 
since Ifiigo de Mendoza and Encina, the versification is smooth. The 
action is rapid and simple: Mary and Joseph arrive in the sleeping village; 
Christ is born, apparently on the stage, flooding with radiance the stable 
where Joseph is slumbering. On the plains the rustics prepare food and 
fall asleep, play tricks on each other, quarrel and sing snatches of delight- 
ful popular songs.‘ The end, as usual, is the adoration, charmingly unaf- 
fected, yet with a convincing note of reverence and awe. Among the 
worshipers is also Pecador, who thus rounds out the play. 

There seem to have been at least three editions of the Obra del 
Pecador, all in quarto: 


1. An edition jubilantly described by Salv4, nr. 1093, s./.n.a., black 
letter, 12 leaves, sig. A, a copy of which is now preserved in the Biblioteca 
Nacional, Madrid, under the press-mark R 3639. 

2. An edition described and reprinted by Gallardo, Ensayo, I, col. 
221-245, s.l.n.a., presumably roman letter, 10 leaves. It is impossible 
to suppose that this edition could be the same as the preceding and to 
admit that Gallardo might have mis-stated the number of leaves and 
failed, contrary to his custom, to mention the type or the vignette and 
figuritas. We shall, moreover, recur to the differences in the text of 
these editions. 

3. An edition described by La Barrera, Catdlogo, p. 513, printed at 
Seville by Fernando de Lara, in 1611, 10 leaves, roman letter, a copy of 
which is now in the Biblioteca Nacional, Madrid, under the press-mark 
R 12.224. 

We have mentioned these editions in what appears to be their 
chronological order. Assuming that Gallardo was substantially accurate, 
as usual, it seems clear that the editions reproduced by him should be 
placed before that of 1611. On September 3, 1862, after La Barrera’s 
Catdlogo had been published, La Barrera wrote to Cafiete, who probably 
had had in his possession Gallardo’s manuscript copy (the publication of 
the latter’s magnum opus had not yet begun), that a comparison made 
by himself and Sancho Rayén with the edition of 1611 in La Barrera’s 


* It is evident that to the author, and perhaps to the public, the introduction 
seemed as important as the Christmas-play. Hence the title, divided in the 
gothic edition into ‘Obra del peccador” at the top of the page, and “Obra del 
santissimo nacimiento ... llamada del Peccador,” an arrangement which 
suggests that the play had become known by the first title. It may be noted here 
that of the two still unknown autos of Juan de Caxés, or Caxesi, one was entitled 
La obra del pecador. Cf. La Barrera, Catdlogo, p. 84. 

‘ Cejador has reprinted in his collection Verdadera poesia castellana the lines 
beginning with Clara estaba la noche (II, 364), the delicious Grullas si vais alla 
(III, 159 f.) and Vamos todos a Belén (III, 311 f.). One of the two canciones ap- 
pended to the play in the gothic edition, Do vents Reyna del cielo, is mentioned in 
the mysterious Cuaderno de diferentes obras described by Gallardo, Ensayo, I, nr. 
585. 
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possession, showed the original of Gallardo’s copy to have been earlier.’ 
La Barrera and his friend were correct, and they might have added that 
the two editions were not directly related. The critics had based their 
conclusion on the comparison, not further described, and were confident 
of its correctness ‘‘observando las supresiones y la alteracion del titulo 
que vician el ejemplar de mi coleccion, y que desde luego, y sin necesidad 
de otro indicio, le sefialan marcadamente como obra reimpresa.”’ It is not 
superfluous to add that, in general, Gallardo’s original is a better text, 
but that would not be proof of its priority. The proof, of course, lies in 
the lines of the introito (Gallardo, col. 223) addressed to the authorities 
who must have attended what was probably the first performance: 


‘“‘Sublimado ayuntamiento 
Junto por gracia divina .. .” 


which, in the edition of 1611, when the play was evidently intended for a 
less official audience, were changed, without regard for the rhyme 
ayuntamiento— merecimiento to 


“Sublimada compafiia . . .” 


For the rest, the later edition (1611) is often evidently worse than 
Gallardo’s, as may be seen from the following instances: que me prace 
(Gallardo, col. 222) becomes parece; por quien mejor declarada / Seria 
nuestra embajada (col. 222) becomes declarada / diria; Dios quiere y espera 
(col. 224) becomes Dios hiere; que en el mundo asi se usa (col. 226) be- 
comes, in spite of the rhyme, in this case probably just by mistake, assi 
se via; Que contar no se podria (col. 226) becomes que contentar; Dios . . . 
tomé mi dulce nombre (col. 228) turns into Dios como mi . . . ; embelesado 
(col. 236) becomes an unintelligible eneleuado; again perseveran (col. 239) 
in spite of the rhyme becomes perseveras; elsewhere Vuestro amor (col. 242) 
becomes tu amor, in spite of the consistent use of vos. Yet, in some cases 
the 1611 edition has a better reading. When the rustics of the introito 
declare venimos por habradores, they talk better sense than venimos por 
labradores (Gallardo, col. 223). The rhyme with bondad is kept intact 
when Pecador says voy en vanidad rather than voy envanecido (col. 224) and 
Di quieres algo dezir/ si pretendes is evidently better than Si quieres . . . 81 
(col. 225). In not a few cases, besides, the two editions, while different, 
both have possible or both unacceptable readings. There is little to 
choose between aquel que no es mal hechor/ ya no le tienen por hombre and 
ya no se tiene (col. 226); or Bien se vera el mas valiente and Bien se yerra 
(col. 235) ; or baxado aca en el suelo and bajado acd del cielo (col. 236). On 
the other hand, when one edition reads: abre mis labios la boca, and the 
other Abre tus labios y boca (col. 232), both are wrong, and the text should 
be abre mis labios y boca, as the gothic edition has it. 

That the gothic edition in its turn is earlier than Gallardo’s original is 


® Cf. Cafiete, Discurso, p. 21, n.1. The letter has recently been reprinted in 
full in the Boletin de la Biblioteca Menéndez y Pelayo, XIII (1931), 86. 
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probable enough on account of the typography alone, but cannot be 
established by a comparison of the texts. It might be possible if we had 
Gallardo’s original. As it is, all the variants may be considered either as 
involuntary omissions (two lines in col. 232), misreadings or misprints, or 
as conscious and perfectly obvious emendations by Gallardo or his printer. 
Misprints are evidently pobre gente (222) for nobre; andan (223) for 
andad; Si quieres (225) for di quieres; glosero (226) for grosero; Anda que 
andas (235) for que hablas. Correct emendations are el pecado (226) for 
el peccador; estds ayrado (227) for esta; el Pecador (238) for el Peccado. 
Less fortunate changes include que comeré si acabo el pan/ y otras cosas que 
me dan (234) instead of no me dan; or y desta manera vamos (241) for y de 
tal manera etc. 

The possibility that there may have been a fourth, and still entirely 
unknown Seville edition is suggested by the fact that the Obra del Pecador 
appears in the Llabrés manuscript of Majorcan consuetas, to which 
attention is being called by Mr. Shoemaker.’ It is evident that the 
copy in this manuscript, finished in 1599, cannot have been derived 
from the edition of Seville, 1611. On the other hand a comparison of the 
manuscript with Gallardo’s reprint shows that at least two lines occur in 
the manuscript which are missing in Gallardo.’ Gallardo was, on the 
whole, a careful editor, and this would therefore point to a source other 
than Gallardo’s original. But most significant is the fact that the 
manuscript declares the original to have been ‘‘ynpresa en Seuilla” 
and, moreover, “ ynpresa con licencia,” words which probably appeared 
on the title-page of the original, and which Gallardo could hardly have 
missed. 

Of course, this same argument proves that the consueta did not 
reproduce the undated gothic edition, which mentions no place of 
publication, but which is undoubtedly earlier. A comparison of this 
edition with the consueta * confirms this conclusion, and shows that the 
consueta, which is generally poor as a text, nevertheless in certain instances 
offers a better reading than the gothic edition. When any of these 
readings are so much better, and the passages improved upon so corrupt, 
that spontaneous correction by the copist seems out of the question, it 
appears that the latter must have used an edition offering a better 
reading, and such an edition, unless corrected by the author, would 
have to be an earlier one than the known gothic print. Among such 
passages, we may quote especially the consueta’s 


‘Porque si quiero hazer bien 
mi inclinacion no me dexa” (fol. [14 ]) 


*W. H. Shoemaker, ‘The Llabrés Manuscript and its Castilian Plays,” 
Hisp. Rev., Vol. IV, 239-255. 
Cf. Shoemaker, p. 247 n. 


* A photostat was kindly placed at my disposal by Mr. Shoemaker. 
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where the gothic print (but not Gallardo) has the unintelligible second 
line “mi malinacion no me dexa”’ (Aiiij ro). It is probable, also, then, 
that Gallardo’s original was not based on the known gothic print. 

Moreover, a comparison of the gothic edition and that of 1611 shows 
these to be closely related, yet, as an eventual critical edition may 
establish in detail, not by direct derivation, but through a common, as yet 
unidentified original, the same, probably, on which the consueta must 
have been based. 

Salv4, who dated almost every early dramatic print “hacia 1530,” 
declared that if Cafiete, in illo tempore the undisputed authority on the 
sixteenth century “ drama, had known the gothic print which is now 
in the Biblioteca Nacional, he would have placed Aparicio in the opening 
years of the sixteenth century. On the other hand, the lost Misterio de 
Santa Cecilia was composed in the year 1562." Further evidence will 
have to be awaited, but, whatever may be the date of the known gothic 
edition or of the composition of the Christmas-play, the existence of at 
least one unknown, no doubt gothic, print must be assumed. We may 
add that certain readings, somewhat difficult to account for on the theory 
of a common descent of the three editions and the consueta from one single 
unknown print, make it appear quite possible that even more than one 
edition may have disappeared. 

Josera E. GILuet 

Bryn Mawr College 


* We might hazard the guess that a fragment of the title-page of this unknown 
edition, or an unknown edition, is preserved in the title-page of an anonymous 
pliego, s.l.n.a. (Salv4 nr. 45), entitled Glosa de Uamaua lo la donzella espiritualmente 
hecha, which in the left upper part shows a little woodcut figure representing, 
apparently, a peasant with a hoe on his shoulder, from which hangs a bundle, and 
holding a rooster by the legs. Above stands the word Pecador. Heredia (nr. 
1782) who reproduced the title-page, dated the pliego in the usual haphazard 
manner ‘‘ vers 1540,”’ but Castafieda and Huarte, who have reproduced the whole 
(incomplete) pliego in their Coleccién de pliegos suelios, p. 177, finding it typo- 
graphically similar to a Romance del Marqués de Mantua, printed at Burgos by 
Felipe de Junta in 1562, provisionally assigned it to about that year. 

1° Asa matter of fact, Cafiete shows very little hesitation, saying: “ Atendiendo 
al cardcéer, al asunto, 4 la versificacion y al lenguaje, ttivela desde luego por de los 
Gltimos afios del siglo XV 6 primeros del XVI.” La Barrera ventured that “sin 
haber visto la fé bautismal de los bobos de Aparicio, los tengo por hijos, cuando 
ménos, de los que hizo el insigne Juan del Encina.” Cf. Cafiete, Discurso, 21, n. 1. 

1 See note 1. 
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THE LEGEND OF THE HANDLESS MAIDEN 


Tue purpose of this brief article is to indicate all recorded Hispanic 
versions of the Handless Maiden legend, and to analyze them according 
to the motifs as listed under No. 706 in the Aarne-Thompson classification 
of folktales.* 

As will be seen in the later enumeration, the term “Hispanic” is 
used to include the Spanish peninsula, Majorca, Spanish America, even 
the Cape Verde Islands, much as Prof. A. M. Espinosa does in his model 
study “La clasificacién de los cuentos populares.” * 

I feel, as Prof. Espinosa apparently does, that units as closely con- 
nected geographically, politically, racially, and culturally as, for example, 
Portugal, Castille, Majorca, and Catalonia, cannot be considered as indi- 
vidually isolated in a study of the traditions of any one of them; and, 
whereas any one of them may enjoy contacts of which others may be 
deprived, the basic popular background will be found to be very much the 
same. Another point is this: there is no less reason to consider a Catalan 
tale as “‘Spanish”’ than an Asturian—the fact that Llano Roza de Ampudia 
put down his Cuentos Asturianos (Madrid, 1925) in Castilian rather than 
bable, while Alcover wrote his * in their native mallorquin, does not entitle 
the one to admission to Castilian folklore and exclude the other. The 
foregoing justifies my inclusion of several versions that Dr. R. 8. Boggs ‘ 
might not admit. 

Aarne-Thompson’s No. 706 is included in a general section, Nos. 705-9, 
devoted to tales concerning the ‘‘Banished wife or maiden.” At this 
point it will be convenient for reference to introduce the summary of 
motifs that Aarne-Thompson adopted from the description of this tale as 
given by Bolte-Polfvka.§ 

No. 706. The Maiden Without Hands. Becomes wife of the king. 
Is driven forth. Gets her hands back and is received again by her 
husband. 

I, The Mutilated Heroine. The heroine has her hands cut off (a) 
because she will not marry her father, or (b) because her father has sold 
her to the devil, or (c) forbids her to pray, or (d) because her mother is 
jealous of her, or (e) because her sister-in-law has slandered her to her 
brother. 

II. Marriage to the King. A king finds her in the woods (garden, 
stable, sea) and marries her in spite of her mutilation. 

III, The Calumniated Wife. For the second time she is cast forth 


1 Antti Aarne, Verzeichnis der Marchentypen, translated and enlarged by Stith 
Thompson, ‘The Types of the Folktale,’ in FF Communications 74, Helsinki, 1928. 

? Boletin de la Academia Espafiola, 1934, XXI, 175-208. 

* Aplec de rondaies mallorquines d’en Jordi des Recé (Antoni Ma. Alcover), 
Segona edicié, I, Mallorca, 1915, II, III, Barcelona, 1913. 

‘ Index of Spanish Folktales, in FFC 90, Helsinki, 1930. 

‘Johannes Bolte und George Polivka, Anmerkungen zu den Kinder- und 
Hausmarchen der Briider Grimm, 3 vols., Leipzig, 1913, I, 302. 
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with her newborn children, because (a) the parents-in-law, (5) her father, 
(c) her mother, (d) her sister-in-law, or (e) the devil change a letter to the 
king. 

IV. The Hands Restored. (a) By a miracle in the woods she gets 
her hands back again. (6) She is restored to her husband. 

Today any systematic study of Spanish folklore must take as its point 
of departure the very helpful Index of Spanish Folktales by Dr. Boggs, 
hence the versions that are listed under his No. 706 * are given first, with 
added comments,’ in order to reveal a further variation than that indi- 
cated by his descriptions. 

1. Porto Rico: Mason-Espinosa, Journal of American Folklore, 
XXXVII, 280, No. 7: Ib (Sold to rich man whom she rejects), II, IIle 
(Rich man changes letters), IVa (Through old man her protector) b. 

2. Porto Rico: Mason-Espinosa, Journal of American Folklore, 
XXXIX, 260, No. 21: Ic (To give alms), II (Student), [IIe (“Un 
caballero”), IVa b. 

3. Asturias: LRAC * No. 16: I (Hands and eyes) c (To give alms), 
II (Student), IIIb (Father possessed of devil), [Va (Fountain) b. 

4. Leonese: ECPE ® No. 99: Ib, II, IIIe, [Va (San Pedro) b. 

5. New Castille: ECPE No. 101: Ib, II, IIe, [Va (Virgin) b. 

6. New Castille: ECPE No. 102: Ib c (Will not remove potent cross), 
II, Ile, [Va (San José) b. 

7. Old Castille: ECPE No. 100: Ic (To give alms), II, IIe, [Va 
(Virgin) b. 


*T omit the first item “Libro de los ejemplos no. CCCXXXV, in Bib de Aul 
Esp. LI,” since that is the story, not of a “wife or maiden,” but of Pope Leo 
who cut off his own hand because “‘tomando el cuerpo de Dios, una mujer beséle 
la mano, de lo cual le vino muy grand tentacion de la carne. E ese dia se fizo 
cortar secretamente la mano que le scandalizara, é lanzéla de si; é de que non 
celebraba nacié murmuracion en el pueblo, porque el Papa non decia misa como 
solia; estonce el Papa tornése 4 la Virgen Maria pediéndole merced que le pro- 
veyese. E ella le aparecié, é le restituyé é reformé la mano con sus sanctas 
manos, manddndole que fuese é celebrase el sacrificio 4 su Fijo, 6 el Papa predicé 
al pueblo lo que le acaesciera, 6 mostré ‘a mano que le fuera restituida.” 

Another story of a man’s miraculous recovery of his hands is related by 
Alfonso el Sabio in no. 146 of his Cantigas de Santa Marta (Madrid, 1889, vol. II). 
A devout son, only support of a devout mother of Briangon, went on a pilgrimage 
to Santa Maria d’Alberca, contrary to her entreaties. His enemies tore out his 
eyes, cut off his hands, and left him in the road. Another man took him to the 
shrine in Alberca. When his mother told the Virgin of her plight, the eyes and 
hands were promptly restored. 

? Specifically, in the following numbers I am responsible for the complete 
analyses in 1, 2, and the partial explanations in 3 IIIb IVa, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8 Ic, and 
the dislocation of 8 IVa. 

* A. de Llano Roza de Ampudia, op. cit. 

*A. M. Espinosa, Cuentos populares espafioles, Stanford University Press, 
1924, Tomo II. 
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8. Old Castille: ECPE No. 103: I (Eyes) ¢ (Will not remove Virgin’s 
medals), [Va (Virgin), II, IIIe, IVb. 

To this list of Dr. Boggs I should like to add the following: 

9. Victorial: Ia, 1Va, II. This incomplete garbled form of the legend 
is to be found in Le Victorial, Paris, 1867, 1. II, cap. X XVI, a translation 
by Circourt and Puymaigre of the 15th century Crénica de Don Pero Nifio 
of Gutierre Diaz de Gdmez. Listed by H. Daiumling in his thorough 
Studie iber den Typus des ‘‘ Madchen ohne Hande”’ innerhalb des Konstanz- 
ezyklus, Diss. Miinchen, 1912, p. 20, and by Bolte-Polivka, op. cit., p. 300. 
Although in a literary work, it is interesting because of its confused se- 
quence and its application to an historical person, Eléonore de Guienne. 

10a. Carcayona: Ia c, II, III (Other wives jealous), [Va (Prayer to 
Allah) b. In F. Guillén Robles, Leyendas moriscas, Madrid, 1885, I, 
pp. 181-221. Written in Spain but given an oriental setting.’ 

10b. Arcayona: Ia c, II, Illa, [Va (A dream) b. G. Robles, op. cit., 
pp. 43-53. 

Four versions from Chile reported by Rodolfo Lenz: ™ 

11. Version A: La Zunquita: I (Since early youth), II, III (Women 
near palace), IV b. 


12. Version B: La Zunquita: I (Stepmother), II, III (Women near 
palace), IV b. 

13. Version C: La espina del algarrobo: I (Stepmother), II, III (Old 
woman), IV (When child falls in water) b. 

14. Version D: Los dos Hermanos: I (Sister-in-law), II, III (Princess), 
IVa (Both children fall separately into water, prays each time, one arm 
returned at each prayer) b. 

Bolte-Polfvka * state that Lenz prints seven versions of this legend. 
On examination the above four are the only ones admissible, the other 
three (E, F, G) are closer to Aarne-Thompson’s No. 707. Lenz has ar- 
ranged them to show the progressively increasing importance of the 
children (‘‘el nifio con el sol en la frente, y la nifia con la luna (0 la estrella) 
en la frente’’), and also the sudden yielding in Version E of the handless 
motif to interest in the persecuted wonder-children. Version A is crude 
and unmotivated, and the children are born before the departure of the 
king. In three versions the stepmother (B, C) or the sister-in-law (D) 
kills her own child in order to incriminate the heroine. In B, C, D there 
is the motif foreign to this legend of the vindictive thorn that enters into 
the foot of the one who cuts off the heroine’s arms, from which it cannot 
be removed until the arms are restored to her and she forgives him. 


© Neither H. Suchier (“La Fille sans Mains,’”’ Romania, XXX, pp. 519-37), 
writing in 1901, nor Daumling (op. cit.), in 1912, nor Bolte-Polivka (op. cit.), 
in 1913, mention the Carcayona, although Robles’ transcription appeared in 
1885, and Menéndez y Pelayo had included it in his Origenes de la novela, 1905, I, 
Lxvi1. I am preparing an edition of the Carcayona at the present time. 

“ “Tas consejas chilenas” in Revista de folklore chileno, 1912, III, 33-57. 

2 Op. cit., p. 310. 
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Next, three Catalan versions: 

15. The 14th century Historia del rey de Hungria: Ia, II, IIIa, IVa 
(at altar where intensely eager to help in service ) b. In Documentos 
inéditos del archivo general de la corona de Aragén, publicada por D. P. de 
Bofarull y Mascaré, XIII, 53-79. 

16. The 15th century Jstoria de la filla del emperador Contasti: II, 
IIIa, IVb. Published by H. Suchier in Romania, XXX, 519-37. 

17. Maspons Lo Rondallayre 1" série, p. 60. ‘‘Lo castell de irfs y no 
hivenras”: Ib, II, IIe, 1Vab. See Daiumling, op. cit., pp. 8, 99, 112, 113; 
Th. de Puymaigre, ‘‘ La Fille aux mains coupées,” in Revue de I’ Histoire des 
Religions, X, 199-200; Bolte-Polivka, op. cit., p. 304. 

Finally one Majorcan and two Portuguese versions: 

18. Majorca: Alcover, op. cit., 2, 270-283: Ib, II, IIe, [Va (Virgin) b. 
Listed by Bolte-Polfvka, op. cit., p. 304. 

19. Brazil: S. Romero, Contos populares do Brasil, Rio de Janeiro, 
1907, p. 126, no. 37: Id, II, IlIc, IVa, b. Listed by Bolte-Polfvka, 
op. cit., loc. cit. 

20. Cape Verde Islands: “ I (Hands, breasts, eyes) c (To give alms), 
II, IIIb (Possessed of evil spirit), [Va (Fountain) b. 

J. N. Lincoun 

University of Michigan 


THE DATE OF SALAZAR’S EGLOGA DE BRENO 


Proressor H. C. Heaton reprinted in 1928 an exceedingly rare, if not 
a unique, copy of an early Spanish play entitled Egloga hecha por Salazar 
de Breno y otros tres pastores compafieros suyos' which he found in a 
factitious volume of seven sixteenth century pieces preserved at the 
Arsenal Library in Paris.? The play was listed by Fernando Colén in 
his Registrum (12,492) and on that basis it has been merely mentioned 
by Gallardo, Cafiete, Cotarelo y Mori and others. 

Nothing is known of the author, save his surname, and the play is a 
close imitation of Encina’s Egloga de tres pastores. Like Fileno, Breno is 
love-sick for Silvana and he proposes to make an end of his life, while his 
two companions are at a loss to understand in what respect the illness of 
love can differ from other physical ailments. When Breno leaves to 
carry out his fell purpose, a shepherd announces that Silvana is about to 
marry Cerdano and tells in some detail of the bridegroom’s distinguished 
ancestry. 

8 Alcover, op. cit., I, 170-212, has a story with the same title “Es castell 
d’iras i no tornaras,” but it is tale No. 313, Ia, IIb c, IIIb, IV, Vg. 

“ E. C. Parsons, “Folklore from the Cape Verde Islands,” in Memoirs of 
the American Folklore Society, XV, Part I, p. 180. 
1 “Two Sixteenth Century Dramatic Works,” Rev. Hisp., LX XII, 76-99. 


2“A Volume of Rare Sixteenth Century Spanish Dramatic Works,” Rom. 
Rev., XVIII, 339-45. 
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The line, it is stated, goes back to the son of King Alfonso el dezeno 
(the text gives el dozeno, 491), by name Hernando, called de la Cerda, 
from a hair or bristle with which he had been born.* When he grew up, 
he married the daughter of Saint Louis, king of France, who relinquished 
his claim to Spain which he had held from his mother, and so the family 
of Cerdano had had its origin. 

Cerdano is a half veiled name of De la Cerda which occurs once in the 
play and the account of the royal ancestry, both in Spain as well as in 
France, must have pleased the Duke of Medinaceli to whom the play 
was dedicated because the Duke was a direct descendant of Hernando or 
Fernando de la Cerda, the eldest son of Alfonso el Sabio, whose children's 
rights to the throne were abrogated by their uncle Sancho el Bravo. 

According to the pastoral tradition of disguising real people under a 
fairly obvious assumed name, the shepherdess Silvana in the play must 
be named Silva. On examining Ferndndez de Béthencourt’s Historia 
genealégica y herdldica de la monarquia espafiola ‘ we read that Don Juan 
de la Cerda, second Duke of Medinaceli, was born in 1485 and at the 
age of sixteen he succeeded his father to the title. He married a princess 
of the house of Braganza, Dofia Mencfa Manuel de Portugal, who died in 
1504, and he married again in 1511 Dofia Marfa de Silva y Toledo, 
daughter of Don Juan de Silva, third Count of Cifuentes. This play, 
then, must have been performed when the couple were married by proxy 
at the palace of Medinaceli on December 5 or at Toledo eight days later. 

Heaton has called attention to the fact that the figures in the printed 
text which represent Briseno, Talante and Carmenu are identical with 
those of the Estudiante, Anton and Beltran respectively in the 1552 
edition of Bartolomé Palau’s Farsa Salamantina.’ Wood cuts, as has 
been shown by Dona Carolina Michaélis de Vasconcellos,* were used time 
and time again in the Spanish and Portuguese plays of the sixteenth 
century, and therefore the use of these figures is only of slight value in 
determining the date of composition. If this play was printed in 1512, 
as seems probable, it ranks as one of the earliest imitations of Juan del 
Encina. 

In reference to Don Juan de la Cerda, who died in 1544, his two sons 
are mentioned frequently in a lawsuit brought by Lope de Rueda at 
Valladolid from 1554 until 1557.7. A son by the first marriage, Don 
Gastén de la Cerda, third Duke of Medinaceli, succeeded to the title 


*See the interesting article by G. L. Hamilton, “The Royal Mark of the 
Merovingians and Kindred Phenomena,” in Medieval Studies in Memory of Ger- 
trude Schoepperle Loomis, 1927, 307-15, in which he takes up the nickname 
applied to the Cerda family and the whimsical remarks of Don Quijote regarding 
this popular tradition (Part I, Chap. XXX). 

* Vol. V, Madrid, 1904, 225-33. 

* Morel-Fatio, Bull. Hisp., II, pl. IV, 1900. 

* Autos portugueses de Gil Vicente y de la escuela vicentina, Madrid, 1922, 65. 

? Narciso Alonso Cortés, Un pleito de Lope de Rueda, Madrid, 1903. 
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which he held until his death in 1551. It was brought out in the suit 
that for six years (1545-1551) a strolling player named Mariana was 
engaged to entertain the sickly Duke by singing and dancing. After 
his death, she married Lope de Rueda and the latter brought suit against 
the fourth Duke, his half-brother and heir, for arrears of money due her, 
The papers in this case are fascinating and cast much light on the person 


of Rueda as well as on the acting profession at the middle of the sixteenth 
century. 


J. P. WickersHamM CRAWFORD 
University of Pennsylvania 


PRETONIC J STAYS IN SPANISH 


It is usually stated that all vowels except a normally drop in pretonic 
position in Spanish. I find examples to substantiate this rule for all 
vowels except 7. In the last (3rd, 1935) edition of Meyer-Liibke’s 
Romanisches etymologisches W érterbuch I find seven examples of pretonic 
i, and in all these examples the i stays: dormitériu > dormidor, formicésu 
> hormigoso, gallinaceu > gallinaza and “gallinariu > gallinero, méti- 
tére > medidor, molindriu > molinero, *salinariu > salinero, vestitira 
> vestidura. French dortoir, meunier, saunier, véture show that the 7 in 
such words may be lost outside of Spanish. It is true that a strong form, 
which may have exerted analogic influence, can be cited for every one of 
the above examples: dormir, hormiga, gallina, medir, molino, salina, 
vestir; nevertheless, the fact remains that, from the preserved examples, 
we must deduce that pretonic 7 stays in Spanish. Of course, it is pre- 
served in the verb forms, undoubtedly due to the influence of the strong 
forms: apricdre > abrigar, castigadre > castigar, maritdre > maridar, 
mendicadre > mendigar, etc. Some may prefer still to adhere to the 
current rule, and to attribute this situation merely to a chance circum- 
stance in surviving examples. Others may prefer a restatement of the 
rule: all vowels except a and 7 normally drop in pretonic position in 
Spanish, and may prefer to see in this situation another proof of the 
notable strength of 7. The acceptance of this situation prompts us 
immediately to inquire about the corresponding vowel on the other end 
of the triangle, 7. This vowel, indeed, is also notably strong, but we can 
cite *consutira > costura. 

Raps 8S. Boaes 

University of North Carolina 





REVIEWS 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTES 


I 

Writers on Espronceda refer longingly to a fragment of El estudiante 
de Salamanca which appeared a year before the first complete edition in 
an obscure and rare provincial journal, La Alhambra of Granada, 1839. 
The periodical is now accessible here and the following notes will clear 
up the matter. In the second volume of 1839, p. 33, occur lines 180-257 
of Northup’s edition,—the romance verses at the beginning of the second 
part. A footnote explains the occasion for their appearance in La 
Alhambra: 

“‘Habiéndose presentado en la Asociacién los distinguidos literatos 
don José Espronceda y don Miguel de los Santos Alvarez, admitidos en 
la misma por aclamacién, tuvieron la bondad de franquear las dos poesfas 
que nos apresuramos a insertar, y cuyo mérito conocerdan los lectores.”’ 

The text is not of much importance. The quotation from Byron and 
two lines (232-233) are omitted: 

Tal vez se sienta, tal vez 

Azorada se levanta; 
Their inclusion seems justified, although it may be observed that their 
omission makes the whole passage divisible by four, which is not the 
case in the edition of 1840. The fragment is not printed in La Alhambra 
as stanzas. Other variants consist of unimportant differences in punctu- 
ation and orthography, and in three words: ramas for ramos (1. 204), 
se instead of te (1. 241) and ay for ah (1. 248). 

The journal, it may be added, is described by E. Allison Peers in 
the Modern Language Review of 1920 (pp. 382-388), without however 
any reference to this Fragmento del cuento del estudiante de Salamanca. 


II 
Lope de Vega showed preciosity, conceptism and obscurity whenever 
he decorated his writings with a reference to Aurora (or Alba). Dante 
too was secentist in a passage about the goddess of dawn (Purg. IX, 
ll. 1-3), commentators being undecided whether he is describing sunrise 
or moonrise. The following passage is typical of Lope: 


Estuvo (D. Pedro) en sus brazos (Casandra’s) 
en tanto que el alba 

en los de su esposo 

dulcemente estaba. 

Pero apenas hizo 

sobre azul y ndcar (a culto word) 

a sus hebras de oro 

peinador de plata, 

cuando salié de ellos . . 


—Amar sin saber a quién, ll. 2420-28. 
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LA ALHAMBRA. 





FRAGMENTO 


DEL CUENTO DEL ESTUDIANTE DE SALAMANCA. (*) 





Esté la noche serena 

de luceros corouada, 

terso el azul de los ciclos 
como trasparente gasa ; 
melancdlica la luna 

va trasmontando la espalda 
del otcro, su alba frente 
timida apénas levanta 

y el horizonte ilumina, 

pura virjen solitaria, 

y en sa blanca loz siiave 

el cielo y la tierra baiia. 
Deslizase el arroyuclo 

fuljida cinta de plata 

al resplandor de la luna 
entre franjas de esmeralda: 
arjentadas chispas brillan 
eotre las espesas ramas 

y en el seno de las flores 

tal vez se aduermen las auras, 
tal vez despiertas sasurran 

y al desplegarse sus alas 
mecea el blanco azahar 
mueven Ja aromosa acacia 

y ajitan ramos y flores 

y en perfames se embalsaman. 
Tal cra pura esta noche 
como aquella én que sus alas 
los dnjcles desplegaron 

sobre la primera llama 

que amor encendid en cl muado 
del Eden ea la morada. 

; Una mujer! jes acaso 
blanca silfa solitaria 

que entre el rayo de la luna 
tal vez misteriosa vaga? 
Lianco es su vestido, ondea 
suelto el cabello 4 la espalda, 
hoja tras hoja las flores 


que lleva en su mano arranca: 
¢s sa paso incierto y tardo, 
inquietas son sas miradas, 
majico ensuefio parece 

que halaga engafioso e) alma, 
ora, vedla, mira al ciclo, 

ora suspira y se para, 

una lagrima sus ojos 

brotan acaso y abrasa 

su mejilla, es una ola 

del mar qae en fiera borrasca 
cl viento de las pasiones 

ha alborotado en su alma. 
El jardin recorre ansiosa, 

tal vez 4 escuchar se para, 
es el susvrro del viento, 

es el murmullo del agua, 

no ¢3 su voz, no es el sonido 
melaneélico del arpa; 

son ilusiones que fueron, 
recuerdos ; ay! qué se engatan, 
sombras del bien que pasd, 
ya te olvidé el que td amas: 
esa noche, y esa luna 

Jas misimas son que miraran 
indiferentes ta dicha 

cual ora ven tu desgracia, 
Ay! llora, si, pobre Elvira, 
triste amante abandonada! 
Esas hojas de esas flores 

que distraida td arrancas, 

¢ sabes & donde infeliz 

el viento las arrebata? 
donde fueron tus amores, 

¢u ilasion y ta esperanza, 
deshojadas y marchitas 
pobres flores de tu alma" 


J. de Espronceda. 





*) Habidndose presentade en la Asociacion los distinguidos literates don José Ei y don Mi 
‘i , los Santos Aloares , admitidos en la misma por aclamacion , tuvieron la londed do froagecsr I 
2: poesias que noe apreseramos 4 iasertar, y cuye mérito conocerén los lectores. 
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The meaning seems to be that Aurora left the arms of her spouse, 
Tithonus, and placed (hizo = puso) a silvery robe (peinador de plata) 
over her blue and rosy (ndcar) tunic in order to comb (peinar; cf. peinador) 
her golden locks. This is not, however, an orthodox description of 
Aurora, who is usually represented as wearing a tunic of a golden yellow 
color and a golden cloak, carrying a torch in one hand and scattering 
roses with the other. 

In his edition of El castigo sin venganza, Van Dam (p. 206) reproduces 
a page of Lope’s autograph copy to show that the poet revised a passage 
which he had written about a character of the play by the name of 


Aurora. It is a fine example of what Lope elsewhere called “hispanismo 
cruel”’: 


Aurora, que el sol embia 
quando en mi pena anocheze, 
por quien ya quanto floreze 
viste colores hermosas, 

pues entre perlas y rosas 

de tus labios amaneze: . . . 


This is a far cry from Ovid and Virgil. But the best commentary on 
Lope’s use of Aurora occurs in an anecdote told by Faria y Sousa in 
his edition of Camoens’ Lusiadas (1639, vol. 1, p. 66): 

“‘Acuerdome que llegandome un dia a mi amigo Lope de Vega le 


pregunté (como me lo preguntaron a mi algunos) que queria dezir en 
aquella gran cancion de su Arcadia, aquello de 


Que quien al Austro llora 
Bien es que alegre la vezina Aurora? 


Antes que me respondiesse le senti una manera de enfado de la pregunta, 
mas respondiome con la facilidad del lugar, i luego dixo: ‘Bueno seria 
= escriviesse yo cosas que fuesse necessario andar colgado dellas para 

arlas a entender.’ Tras esso me conté con buena gracia el sucesso de 
Luis de Camoés (que yo no sabia) con uno que le mostrd ciertas coplas 
que avia hecho, i diziédole el gran Camoés, que no las entendia (que 
tales serian ellas?) el se puso a explicarselas: y él oyendo la explicacion de 
cada una, dezia: ‘Esso que vos me dezis 4 palabes, quisiera yo que 
dixera la copla.’ Y esta respuesta, i aquella de Lope de Vega, dara 
siempre todo hombre de seso. Sino digame qualquiera que estuviere 
limpio de passion, i ceguedad: Quien no se congoxaré de que aviendo un 
comentador de don Luis de Gongora dado fin a la exposicion de sus 
versos mayores, concluya con estas palabras: ‘Esto es quanto he podido 
adivinar en la explicacion de tan dificiles periodos.’” 


Perhaps Lope ought to have taken the advice of his own gracioso, Julio, 
in La hermosa fea (ed. Hartzenbusch, vol. II, p. 362): 


Ricardo 


La aurora 
Ya por la boca risuefia 
C4ndidos (culto) rayos dilata, 
Flores y fuentes le n 
Los coturnos (culto) de oro y ndcar (culto). 
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Julio 


Y yo dijera en mi lengua 
as salia la mafiana 
n chapines o en chinelas. 


The same advice might have been given to other poets of the time, for 
as Quevedo said: 


“Pues siendo todo lo que escriben (los cultos tales, no los finos) 
anocheceres y amaneceres,—con irse a la roperia de los soles, se hallan 
auroras hechas, que les vienen como nacidas a cualquier mafianita, con 
sus ndcares y ostros, leche y grana, y empafiado el dia en mantillas de oro; 
cunas rosadas, y llorares de perlas y de aljéfar.’”’ 

—Aguja de navegar cultos. 


Ill 


In his learned study entitled El lenguaje del siglo XVI (1933), R. 
Menéndez Pidal records the earliest use of buen gusto. Queen Isabella 
(1451-1504) was wont to say that ‘“‘el que tenfa buen gusto llevaba carta 
de recomendacién” (p. 19). It is not clear from the quotation whether 
she meant moral or esthetic qualities. Menéndez Pidal then refers to 
the use of the phrase by Ariosto, and quotes from Bernardo Trevisano 
as follows: ‘‘gli spagnuoli pid d’ogni altro nella metafora perspicaci, 
l’espressero con questo laconismo facondo: buon gusto.” 

Previous studies on the origin and significance of the saying, which 
expresses admirably the spirit of humanism, are conveniently summarized 
in Spingarn’s La critica literaria (p. 326), but need revision and extension. 
Menéndez Pidal does not state whether the phrase was original with 
Queen Isabella. She moved in learned circles and was familiar with 
the new learning, but there is no exact equivalent for her words in Latin. 
The nearest was probably judicium, although gustus was used in a 
metaphorical sense by Petronius. The bad Latin of de gustibus non est 
disputandum, betrays a medieval, scholastic origin, but is of interest in 
the history of gusto and buen gusto. In tracing this, it ought to be noted 
that there is not much difference between ‘“‘taste” and ‘‘good taste,” 
and the terms are often used synonymously. As is frequently the case 
with apt slogans, the idea expressed by buen gusto was not new, but was 
given a vital impulse and aroused a consciousness of a new standard and 
criterion, Boscdén, Cervantes and Lope de Vega, among others, expressed 
the idea approximately by equivalents of the Latin judicium: juicio, 
buen juicio, buenos juicios, buen entendimiento, buen discurso.' Gusto 
and buen gusto also occur, even before the French had made bon godt 8 
criterion of neo-classicism, in Lope de Vega and his contemporaries, but 
perhaps not as a definition of esthetic qualities. An example occurs in 
Lope’s Al pasar del arroyo, 1615, act II, sc. XV: 


1See Knapp’s ed. of Boscdén, pp. 4, 170, 171, the Don Quijote, chapters 
XLVII, XLVIII, and Lope’s Ob. S., [X, 360. Giudizio occurs frequently in 
Italian poetics of the sixteenth century. 
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Jacinta, (Ap. a Teresa) 
Teresa, cuando ésta sepa 
Que quiero bien a don Carlos, 
£Qué importa? 
Teresa. 


Solo que tenga 
Envidia de tu buen gusto. 


In Cervantes we come nearer to an xsthetic implication in: ‘“‘con otros 
ignorantes que sdélo atienden al gusto de ofr disparates,” ‘“‘y con todo 
eso el vulgo las oye con gusto,”’ and “‘un ocioso y falso gusto.”’ Very 
curiously buen gusto was considered “‘lenguaje de palacio” or “culto” 
and was satirized as such by Mira de Amescua in Galdn, valiente y discreto 
(ed. Rivad., XLV, 29). 

Another problem that needs further study concerns the reasons why 
Spain rejected buen gusto during her golden age as a standard of exclusive 
taste in literature. The matter was not much discussed until the time 
of Gracidén (cf. Sarmiento in Bull. Hisp., 1935, p. 51), and even he, 
although literary critics like Addison (probably through Howard) drew 
from him, was, like Montaigne and La Rochefoucauld, interested in its 
ethical significance as a term for good sense, ‘‘el buen sentido y el buen 
gusto” of Moratin’s La comedia nueva. Buen gusto implies restriction, 
which is not a principle that is often illustrated in Spanish literature of 
the golden age. Writers and public alike demanded variety and action, 
a practice that was well expressed in ‘‘ por la variedad, hermosa naturaleza 
se llama” (Lope, Amar sin saber a quién, ll. 1580-81), which is of Italian 
origin but occurs very frequently in Spanish writers and seems to have 
influenced them profoundly. Spaniards still say, according to my 
colleague Mr. Cano, “‘en la variedad esté el gusto,” which seems to be 
our ‘variety is the spice of life.’”” The principle is well exemplified in 
the first part of the Don Quijote and in almost any of Lope de Vega’s 
plays. Very rarely have Spanish writers of any period put into practice 
Martinez de la Rosa’s admonition: ‘‘siempre el buen gusto vuestro 
ingenio enfrene” (La poética, 1827, p. 10). For its significance from 
1736 on one needs to consult Menéndez y Pelayo’s treatment of the 
matter in his Historia de las ideas estéticas, vol. III, p. 528. Reading 
the Diario de Madrid and the Diario curioso of the end of the 18th 
century, one perceives that buen gusto became synonymous with bellas 
letras and was criticized as being a foreign importation, which illustrates 
how variable the meaning and connotation of words may become. 


M. A. BucHANAN 
University of Toronto. 


Viaje del Parnaso, de Miguel de Cervantes Saavedra. Edicién critica y 
anotada, dispuesta por Francisco Rodriguez Marin. Madrid (C. 
Bermejo, Impresor), 1935: lxxxiii + 576 pags. 30 pesetas. 

En enero del mismo afio en que salié a luz esta edicién, cumplfa su 
ilustre anotador los ochenta: en edad y saber, el patriarca hoy de la 
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erudicién hispénica. Suspendida varios meses estuvo la impresién por 
enfermedad del Sr. Rodriguez Marin, y no restablecido ain compuso el 
Discurso preliminar. 

Diserta en él sobre los inmediatos antecedentes de la batalla alegérica 
en el Parnaso y lo que debe la invencién de Cervantes al Viaggio in 
Parnaso (1582) de Cesare Caporali, materias cuyo interés no quedé 
oculto a los precedentes comentaristas de la obra cervantina, y en las 
cuales cabrfia ahondar mds. Al examinar, a continuacién, las dotes 
poéticas de Cervantes, puntualiza los defectos formales que fueron co- 
munes en su tiempo, y no propios de Cervantes, con gran copia de datos y 
certero andlisis, que hacen estas paginas (xxvii—xliii) de sumo provecho 
para el conocimiento de la métrica de los cldsicos, y llega a la conclusién 
de que, considerando de un lado el fondo (fuerza de invencién, originali- 
dad, sensibilidad, elevacién o gracia), y de otro lado la forma versificada, 
“‘tendremos que acabar proclamando, con la memoria puesta en la 
prosa cervantina, que Cervantes fué casi siempre un mediano versificador 
y al mismo tiempo un admirabilfsimo poeta” (xliii), reforzando asf la 
opinién general que hoy prevalece. Curiosa es la secciédn que sigue: los 
italianismos de Cervantes (xliv-lx), mds abundantes en el Viaje que en 
sus demas obras. Se estudia luego otras particularidades, estilfsticas y 
de fondo (contraposiciones, accién del Viaje y sus anacronismos, sus 
antecedentes literarios en Espafia, lxi-Ixxv), tratados con brevedad, 
como puntos sélo de partida y orientacién para nuevas investigaciones. 
Completado queda el Discurso con una somera noticia de las ediciones 
principales y anotadas del poema cervantino (conocidas son las dos més 
importantes y recientes, la de Schevill y Bonilla, 1922, y la de José 
Toribio Medina, 1925), y con unas advertencias sobre el texto y algunas 
mas de cardcter general (lxxvi-lxxxiii). 

Su criterio en la transcripcién es el mismo que ha aplicado a los 
numerosos textos que lleva publicados: modernizacién de la ortografia, 
“‘pero respetando cuidadosamente lo morfolégico y lo fonético, a fin de 
que, en cuanto sea posible, la lectura en voz alta no difiera, o difiera muy 
poco, de la que se hacfa en el tiempo de su autor” (Ixxx). Menéndez y 
Pelayo habia expresado en la edicién de las comedias de Lope su opinién 
de que las obras anteriores a la era de los Reyes Catélicos debian publi- 
carse con todo rigor paleogrdfico, pero las posteriores, con la ortografia 
modernizada, para que todos puedan disfrutar de éstas ‘‘como de cosa 
familiar y doméstica.’”” Muchos le han seguido, a mi parecer errada- 
mente. Para que un texto cldésico sea claramente inteligible y nada 
repulsivo a un lector culto de nuestros dias, pienso yo que no se requiere 
de la completa modernizacién de la ortografia. Hay que distinguir entre 
un autégrafo, cualquiera que sea su época, y unimpreso. Para el primero 
sélo encuentro un criterio plausible: transcribirlo sin mds alteracién que 
darle la puntuacién debida (ya que no es reemplazar una puntuacién 
moderna por la cldsica, sino darle verdaderamente la puntuacién & 
eecritos que, por falta de uniformidad y perverso sentido de puntacién, en 
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realidad no tenfan sistema alguno), con un discreto empleo ademas de las 
maytsculas. Respecto de los impresos, reproducirlos con sus incon- 
gruencias y disparates ortogrdficos, fruto de cuantos en él pusieron sus 
manos, desde el autor hasta el corrector de pruebas, me parece un absurdo 
en que no pocosincurren. Entre este iltimo extremo y el de la completa 
modernizacién de Menéndez y Pelayo, esta el criterio del Sr. Rodriguez 
Marin, respetando lo morfolégico y lo fonético y conservando las formas 
vacilantes en muchas palabras. Confieso que, por mi parte, prefiero un 
método mds conservador atin en la modernizacién de los textos del siglo 
XVII. 

La transcripcién del texto esté aquf hecha del modo més excelente, 
dentro del criterio adoptado por el editor. Corrige malas lecturas acep- 
tadas por Aribau, Rosell, Rojas, Schevill y Bonilla, y Medina: occidental, 
y no accidental, V, 190, 312; Cuando Murcio, y no Quando murio, VI, 190; 
al peso, y no al paso, VII, 306; uno . . . recogia, yno unos . . . recogtan, 
VIII, 161; hacta, y no hactan, VIII, 163. Noto que se ha corregido el 
original, que dice Belorofonte, poniendo Belerofonte (III, 309). Como la 
forma de la principe era la mds corriente en aquel siglo, y as{ lo nombrarfa 
Cervantes, debié conservarse en el texto critico. Aunque algunos con- 
tempordneos diesen la preferencia a Belerophonte (v. gr., Géngora, Obras, 
ed. Foulché-Delbosc, III, 3), la mayorfa la daban a Belorophonte: seis 
veces le nombra Covarrubias en su Tesoro, dos en aquella forma (ed. 
1674, fol. 198 v.), y cuatro en ésta (fol. 90 r.). 

La buena puntuacién, esencial en este género de trabajos, y que 
requiere de cabal comprensién, y aun de buen gusto, tan desdichada aun 
en ciertos soberbios eruditos que se pasaron sus buenos veinte afios para 
sacar sélo un texto (estan por salir los comentarios), es en esta edicién 
muy superior a las anteriores. Y téngase en cuenta Ja pésima puntuacién 
de la principe. 

En cuanto a las aclaraciones y comentarios, hemos de tener en cuenta 
primero a qué clase de lectores los destina el autor: a “‘los que saben algo 
y tienen voluntad de saber mds,” o mds precisamente, como su edicién del 
Quijote, a los “‘cervantéfilos extranjeros que, aunque muy cultos, no son 
conocedores de las particularidades de nuestra habla, y para espafioles 
que, ejercitados en otras tareas, no se han dedicado con prolijidad al 
estudio de su propio idioma” (lxxxi). El principio es claro y recomenda- 
ble. Paréceme el mds razonable de los criterios. Los libros cldsicos no 
se escribieron para los especialistas. Y pienso que deben editarse para 
todos los espafioles cultos. La dificultad estriba en aplicar tal principio 
uniformemente; aqu{ es donde se pone a prueba la discrecién y tino de un 
editor, y el Sr. Rodriguez Marin ha mostrado en ello sumo acierto. 

Teniendo en cuenta que los comentarios van destinados a lectores 
cultos, no a especialistas de nuestra lengua y literatura, me permito 
someter a la benevolencia y sabidurfa del maestro las siguientes indica- 
ciones. Por lo que a la lengua se refiere, acaso hubiera convenido aclarar 
la ambigiiedad de tal vez con su verdadero valor de a veces en ciertos 
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pasajes (I, 67, 69); valor, autoridad (ITI, 452); artificio (IV, 221; VI, 103) 
en su sentido recto de arte, como se decia igualmente artificial y artificioso 
por artistico, y artificiosamente por artisticamente; teatro, concurso 
(IV, 319); puesto que, aunque (VI, 81, 144); altaneros, elevados, excelsos 
(VI, 100); espanto, asombro (VIII, 276). Tampoco holgarfa avisarle a un 
lector culto (al que no se le deja de advertir que por jamds significa nunca 
jamds, p&g. 256, n. 6; a manojos, en abundancia, pag. 327, n. 7; haces, 
escuadrones, pag. 358, n. 39; flojo, flojamente, pag. 361, n. 48; ete.), que 
leyentes (I, 100) era comin en la lengua cldsica, como tantos otros par- 
ticipios activos hoy desusados: hablante, peleante, esperante, nadante, 
yente, viniente, dante, contradiciente, censurante, adivinante, escuchante, 
despidiente, etc., cuyos textos precisos tengo en mis apuntes (Las seiscien- 
tas, Bibl. Esp., 138, 172; Zapata, Miscelénea, Mem. hist. esp., 196; 
Picara Justina, Bibl. Madr., I, 154; Curial del Parnaso, Madrid, 1909, 
168; El Menandro, Madrid, 1909, 316; BAH, XVIII, 294 a, 323 a, 375 b, 
482 a, 4826). A propésito de el armada (I, 158), que no sélo los femeninos 
bisflabos que principian en a (0 ha) ténica se segufan escribiendo en el 
perfodo cldésico con articulo femenino o masculino, casi indistintamente, 
sino que hasta fines del siglo X VII solfa ponerse el, a veces, aunque la a 
inicial fuese 4tona y con mas sflabas, como el armada, el alegria, etc. 
Igualmente, que los de capa y espada (II, 403) son aqui precisamente los 
poetas no togados, que no profesan facultad alguna, y andan en traje 
cortesano; que comiden (V, 214) en la acepcién de ofrecerse 0 anticiparse, 
corriente hasta el siglo XVI, particularmente en el lenguaje popular 
(v. gr., Lazarillo de Tormes), era ya bastante desusado hacia 1615, aunque 
no falten algunos ejemplos de su uso (Mira de Amescua, BAE, XLV, 
13 a); que ministrar (VI, 221) tiene un empleo insélito en el texto (‘‘ Pala- 
bras ministrdndola al ofdo’’), si bien continué siendo voz comin en todo 
el siglo XVII para significar administrar, suministrar, dar y servir. 
También, que descoger (VII, 21) era tan corriente como desplegar, ya en 
el sentido recto, ya en el figurado, durante el siglo XVII (v. gr., Vergonzoso 
en palacio, II, 696; Donado hablador, I, v; Antonio de Mendoza, Obras, 
Madrid, 1728, 27); que madrigados (VII, 135), finalmente, esta por 
experimentados 0 peritos. 

Respecto a los comentarios de cardcter literario, observo que la nota 
primera, relativa al autor de la licencia, no versa sobre él precisamente 
(el doctor Gutierre de Cetina, vicario eclesidstico de Madrid), sino sobre 
su homénimo el poeta de los madrigales, con el cual se le confundié por 
algiin tiempo; supongo que el ilustre anotador habr4 reservado las noticias 
acerca del vicario mismo para el segundo tomo. 

Es dudoso que lo de la boca al agua / temtan de hallar cien mil estorbos 
(III, 380-381) sea ‘‘clara reminiscencia del refrdn que dice: De la mano 
a la boca, se pierde la sopa.’’ Tratd&ndose de un pasaje de sabor mitold- 
gico, como éste, en que los poetas beben en las fuentes Castalia y Helicona, 
mas clara reminiscencia parece de la fébula de Téntalo, tan conocida 
en todo tiempo y tan aludida por Cervantes en otras obras suyas, y hasta 
en el Quijote (I, xiv), como mejor que yo sabe mi maestro. 
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El Sr. Rodriguez Marin, que a veces justifica con copiosos testimonios 
una voz 0 locucién no del todo dificil para un lector culto (y jcudl anotador 
escap6 jamds a la tentacién de utilizar las cedulillas a la mano?), nos 
sorprende al alegar un solitario testimonio en el empleo, extrafio hoy, de 
ast por tanto (VI, 128). Bien sé yo que él se basta y sobra para estos 
menesteres, para recoger ejemplos, si quisiera; pero como aqui no ha 
querido, reforzaré el testimonio con algunas cedulillas que también tengo 
a mano (y cual es el critico que escapé jamds a tal tentacién?, replicard 
ahora sonriendo mi ilustre amigo): ‘‘En este tiempo es ass{ necessario.”’ 
(Los nombres de Cristo, ed. Cldés. Cast., I, 12.) “No ay madre assf 
solfcita, ni esposa ass{ blanda, ni coragén de amor assf{ tierno y vencido, 
ni titulo ninguno ass{ puesto en fineza, que le iguale o le llegue.” (JIbid., 
I, 137-138, et passim.) Y escribe Géngora: “ . . . dirimié copia assi 
amiga, / que vario sexo vniéi vn surco abriga.” (Ed. cit., II, 51.) Cons. 
Baralt, Dice. de galicismos, Madrid, 1855, padgs. 70-71. 

Acaso no hubiera estado demas explicar lo de una cara de tudesco roja 
(VI, 248), recordando que los alemanes, para los contempordneos de 
Cervantes, ‘‘sono dediti alla gola & all’ ebrita fuor di modo” (Botero, 
Le relationi universali, ed. Venetia, 1612, t. I, p&g. 61), siendo “el de- 
masiado beuer y el embriagarse 4 menudo, costiibre ta propia y ta 
natural de los Alemanes . . . ; por el inmoderado vso del vino y por su 
cotinua embriaguez erf sefialados con el dedo de las mejores naciones de 
Europa” (Boccalini, Avisos, trad. Pérez de Sousa, t. I, Madrid, 1634, 
fols. 164 v.-165 r.), y sonard con franqueza aragonesa la voz de Vitrian, 
al afirmar que ‘“‘remedian la poca fuerga de su vino bebiendolo puro, y 
ansi los derriba presto, o los hace monas, vicio entre estas naciones 
honrado y hereditario, siendo de si infame y indigno de hombres hon- 
rados . . . ; porque se acuestan borrachos y se levantan borrachos” 
(Las memorias de Comines, Amberes, 1643, I, 169). 

Difiero de la opinién del Sr. Rodriguez Marin sobre que el Nocera 
(VIII, 343) “‘yerro fué de Cervantes, y no de la imprenta.”’ En el 
cambio de una letra (aqu{ Nocera, por Nocara), mds suele pecar la im- 
prenta que un autor. Y yo me inclino a creer que Cervantes escribié 
precisamente Duque de Nocara (Donato Antonio di Loffredo), y la 
imprenta lo cambié en Duque de Nocera (Francisco Carrafa Castrioto y 
Gonzaga). Y la raz6n es ésta: aunque algunos escritores le dan al dltimo 
el titulo de Nocera, la mayoria le llamaba Nochera, tal como se venfa 
escribiendo y pronunciando este titulo en castellano desde el siglo XVI: 
cfr. Gaspar de Baeza, trad. Elogios, de Jovio, Granada, 1568, fol. 1; 
Antonio de Mendoza, op. cit., pag. 356 a; PP. Andrés Mendo y Sebastian 
Gonzdlez, Epistolario, ed. BAE, LXII, pags. 313 b, 321 6, 335 a, et al. 
As{ pudo hacer Juan Rufo su chiste con el titulo, cuando un mal poeta, 
tras leerle su engendro, le dijo: ‘‘Este hice en loor de la duquesa de 
Nochera. Y él respondié: Y noche ser4, si la celebran poetas como vos.”’ 
(Las seiscientas, pdg. 60.) Lo mds probable es que Cervantes, si alguna 
vez le nombré, le llamase Nochera, como la mayorfa de sus contem- 
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pordneos. Por consiguiente, 6] mds bien escribiria Nocara, ya que 
efectivamente se refiere a Loffrado. Y de letra a letra, caiga la culpa 
sobre el impresor.! 

Con precisién y lucidez, aclara el Sr. Rodriguez Marin pasajes de 
verdadera dificultad, saltados o mal entendidos por sus predecesores, 
como el derrama . . . con pa y vereda (IV, 179-180), Guarda, Apolo, que 
baja . . . gallarda (VIII, 19-20), Otros dos al de Layo se Uegaron (VIII, 
406), Porque los fructos delos partos ... (Adjunta, pdg. 115, lineas 4-5), 
etc. En los casos de sintaxis dudosa, tenidos por unos como errata, por 
otros como cervantinos (v. gr., VI, 58), el sabio comentarista nos per- 
suade con su dictamen. 

El] estudio de los ingenios nombrados en el poema lo reserva el Sr. 
Rodriguez Marin para el segundo tomo, ya muy adelantado. Para los 
mds conocidos poetas mencionados no faltaré tal cual curiosa novedad; 
para los otros apenas estudiados, habré un caudal de noticias que llenen 
de luz muchos rincones oscuros de nuestra bio-bibliografia cldsica. 
Ldstima es que no haya podido salir ese segundo tomo al par que el 
presente. No sdélo porque la importancia de la cbra habria subido de 
todo punto, hasta hacerla de verdad impresionante en mérito, sino porque 
también estamos necesitados de conocer esa galeria de poetas de los que 
apenas sabemos algo mds que el nombre: Aponte, Galarza, Hipdélito de 
Vergara, Félix Arias, Andrés de Balmaseda, Juan de Espafia, Pedro de 
Herrera, Luis Ferrer, Juan Bautista Capataz, Pedro Tamayo, Fernando 
de Lodefia, etc. 

A continuacién del comentario, viene una serie de diez apéndices 
(pags. 443-558): I. Cervantes y el mentidero de San Felipe; II. La glosa 
de “La bella mal maridada’’; III. Los agiieros del estornudo; IV. La 
Tarasca; V. Algunas supersticiones de mar y tierra; VI. El brindis y el 
caraos; VII. “‘ Voto a Dios que me espanta esta grandeza”’; VIII. La poca 
estimacién en que eran tenidos los poetas; IX. Venus en cuezo; X. El 
Tagarete y sus musas. Estén compuestos con esa abundancia de datos 
y noticias, con esa amenidad que siempre campean en las obras del 
insigne erudito, en las cuales tanto hemos aprendido de las instituciones, 
costumbres y vida de nuestros antepasados del siglo dureo. Si he sefia- 
lado cuatro cosillas que no me parecen del todo plausibles en el presente 
libro, muchfsimas mds he aprendido: edicién digna de la misma pluma que 
nos ha dado los mejores textos criticos y comentados del siglo de oro. 


M. Romera-NavVARRO 
University of Pennsylvania 


1 Dos referencias geogrdficas, y sus correspondientes aclaraciones, han atraido 
mi atencién: el golfo de Narbona (III, 104), refiriéndose en realidad al golfo de 
Leén, segtin entiendo, y la isla infame (III, 142), mal identificada con la isla 
Estrémboli por Medina, con Capri por el maestro, no siendo sino la isla de Cer- 
defia. Como la explicacién requiere mds espacio que el concedido a estas resefias 
bibliogrdficas, la reservo para otra ocasién préxima. 
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Historia de la Zarzuela, o sea el drama lirico en Espaiia, desde su origen a 
fines del siglo XIX, por D. Emilio Cotarelo y Mori. Madrid, 1934: 
618 pages. 


Apparently written in part many years ago (p. 431 n.), and now revised 
and put into form for publication, this extensive work represents a large 
mass of material, much new, and all useful when gathered into the com- 
pass of a volume. 

The earlier chapters treat, but sporadically, of most of the dra- 
matico-lyric forms in the theatre. For the latter part of his study, after 
the early years of the nineteenth century, the author confines himself 
almost exclusively to the zarzuela. In one place (p. 389) he calls his 
work an “excursién histérica por la zarzuela.” It is not quite that, 
and it is something more. The other forms are treated in a fragmentary 
way; the zarzuela still lacks a history. 

What is a zarzuela? This is the crux of many of the problems, and 
the lack of a certain definition makes the solution of some of them also 
uncertain. Sefior Cotarelo says that Calderén “invented” the form by 
reducing the acts to two instead of three, and by making the music, 
especially the vocal parts, almost equal in importance to the spoken 
(p. 42). This seems like a definition. One may doubt whether the evi- 
dence fully shows that Calderén was the chief or earliest factor in the 
musical change. But as to the number of acts. Almost immediately 
the author begins to speak of one-act and three-act zarzuelas (pp. 44, 60, 
158; 75, 152, 235 and passim). In the nineteenth century, indeed, only a 
small percentage is in two acts. Sefior Cotarelo, however, clings to the 
notion that a one-act play cannot be a true zarzuela (p. 235). 

The partes esenciales are defined (p. 186): “‘un argumento seguido ' 
y representado por los actores, en parte hablado y en parte cantado por 
ellos, a solo, a dio o con mds personajes y con un coro armonizado.” By 
the evidence (p. 22 et seq.) plays closely meeting this definition date from 
Lucas Ferndéndez. Then how about Calderén’s invention of the form? 
He defines again (p. 174): “‘esto es: un drama cantado y hablado por unos 
mismos personajes o actores,’’ which does not distinguish it from any of 
the other musico-dramatic forms except, perhaps, the opera. Here 
again is the same confusion as in the titles to the book. 

There is, then, material on many of the musical forms. Even the 
dance forms are included (p. 280 et seqq.). Some of this is germane to 
the thesis of the zarzuela; some is not. If the latter category were rele- 
gated to notes or appendices, the main outlines would be sharpened and 
made definite. 

Much might be said on the critical part of the work. Sefior Cotarelo 
says (p. 586): ‘como . . . noes una apreciacién analftica de las obras a la 
luz de las ideas y gustos modernos o de los personales del autor, por eso 


1 But see p. 534 and elsewhere. The author himself calls what the title 
indicates as a Farsa a “zarzuelita,’”’ and adds, ‘‘no tiene asunto.” It is in one act. 
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dejamos con preferencia la palabra a los coetdneos.” Nevertheless he 
continually speaks as though it were of his own knowledge or attitude, 
giving no hint of source, and no documentation. If the dicta as to quality 
and importance of libretti and music are not the author’s, we should 
know whence they come. 

Lope and his first disciples, says Sefior Cotarelo, offer but little in the 
way of music with their plays (p. 35); after Calderén, it is the neo- 
Calderonian school that carries on and develops the zarzuela. Out of the 
irregular and rather complicated argument, one may apparently under- 
stand that opera lay dormant between 1663 and 1698 (pp. 55-7), and 
that the zarzuela went on extending its development (p. 62 and n.2 et 
seqq.). The author is sometimes naively surprised, as when he notes 
that Bances Candamo’s Cémo se curan los celos is Calderonian (p. 71); 
or that Montiano in La lira de Orfeo wrote a ‘“‘drama misico” (p. 82). 

Beginning with the third chapter a large part of the text becomes more 
or less a list of plays with various data annexed, for the number of 
zarzuelas is legion, a proof of the early popularity of the form. Perhapsa 
process of cataloguing unimportant plays and data might have added 
directness, and attained brevity. 

The great Italian influence, though not the first, began with the 
works of Coradini about 1730 (p. 90 et seq.). He notes with pleasure 
that an occasional Spaniard wrote music for some zarzuela (p. 96). But 
other Italians follow, and only in the provinces is something of the 
Spanish tradition retained (p. 100). The author observes with regret 
that at times “el poeta desaparece absorbido por el compositor”’ (p. 101), 
for to him the music is secondary (p. 491). The point may be contested. 
He cares little for Cafiizares, a follower of things foreign (p. 108). He 
feels, nevertheless, that in this first half of the eighteenth century Don 
José de Nebra dominated even the Italians (p. 115). Yet, all this seems 
to call for a more careful and unbiased examination. 

Ramén de la Cruz is, as it were, the exemplar of the zarzuela in the 
second half of this century (p. 119), and it was he who invented, 1767-68, 
the zarzuela as a new género of daily life (p. 140). The study of costumbres 
takes the place of mythological subjects. While this fact need not be 
disputed, the discussion of the underlying causes (pp. 136 and 140) seems 
scarcely satisfactory nor adequate. It is in the growth of the tonadilla 
late in this period that Sefior Cotarelo finds the chief reason for the de- 
cadence of the zarzuela (p. 152). 

A study of the form from the last years of the eighteenth century until 
the theatrical year 1856-57 occupies two-thirds of the book. It closes 
abruptly in that year.2. The amount of data is large, and there is much 


? On the cover-page of the volume used for this review is printed in rubber- 
stamp the legend TOMO I. This would seem to indicate that Sefior Cotarelo 
intended in a succeeding volume to continue his work to the period mentioned in the 
sub-title. 
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that is interesting. Here, as is natural, part of the material is repetition 
from other books by the same author. 

The statement of causes for the ‘“‘rebirth’”’ of the modern zarzuela 
about 1832 (p. 172) which he calls elsewhere ‘“‘mds que renovacién”’ 
(p. 217) seems open to question on a good many counts, but no one will 
question the assertion that a desire for a Spanish form with Spanish 
music (p. 171) was high among them. The beginnings (p. 175 and Ch. 
VI passim), however, are all uncertain because of the uncertain definition 
already discussed. Bretén de los Herreros continues the form (p. 178 
et seq.). One may be permitted to question the dogmatization that he 
did not know what a zarzuela was, as well as some of the other judgments 
concerning his work (pp. 187-8). 

The section on the modern development contains much that is curious 
and useful. Again documentation and statement of sources are incom- 
plete. One must trust much to the author, or go back laboriously over 
the path of his research. The fairly copious quotation, where source is 
indicated, is worthwhile. It is interesting to note that in 1852 Sarasate, 
then a child of seven, played a Fantasia in connection with a zarzuela 
(p. 366), but it would be interesting also to know what he played, if there 
isa record of it. Occasionally a humorous note creeps in, or some unusual 
scene that recalls the Viaje entretenido in certain of its curious passages, or 
the old theatre (pp. 307-316, 491). 

From the long list of zarzwelas, 1832 to 1856-57, emerges a sort of sense 
that the history of the form here would show not so much a development 
as a series. Changes there are, and a certain growth, but the variations 
are scarcely essential or basic. 

Among the four outstanding musical figures of this period, Oudrid, 
Hernando, Gaztambide, Barbieri (p. 254), Sefior Cotarelo credits the last 
with the greatest and deepest influence (p. 272). The high points are the 
formation in 1851 of a company for the playing of zarzuelas (p. 320 et 
seqq.), and the opening of the Teatro de la Zarzuela in 1857 (p. 557 et 
seqq.). Little attention is paid to the growth of the form apart from 
these two developments. At the close of the later chapters a brief résumé 
mentions rather than studies the zarzuela in the provinces and in America.* 

The number of scores, as compared to the libretti, no longer extant is 
very large. Music-printing is difficult and costly and belongs rather to 
the modern periods. This must always be a handicap in the path of one 
who tries to trace the growth of the form. It is of less consequence to 
Sefior Cotarelo whose definition of his purpose, cited above, excludes to a 
large extent that careful evaluation which is the most important function 
of history. He has gathered data; he has cleared the way. He has not 
written a history of the form. 

W. Ssarrer Jack 

University of Pennsylvania 

* It is greatly to be regretted that the book has neither index nor bibliography 


save such as is found in the notes. For lack of space no note has been made of 
errata, more numerous in the latter part of the book. 
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Catdlogo bibliogrdfico y critico de las comedias anunciadas en los periédicos 
de Madrid desde 1661 hasta 1819, by Ada M. Coe. Baltimore, The 
Johns Hopkins Press, 1935: xii + 270 pages. 


Many scholars have long desired to know more about the repertories 
of the Spanish theatre. Hitherto anyone who desired to trace the popu- 
larity of a given play has been confronted with the necessity of going 
through thousands of pages in various periodicals, a task not to be under- 
taken lightly. The present catalogue by Miss Coe will enormously 
facilitate such work, and all who are interested in the Spanish drama 
will henceforth be greatly in her debt. She furnishes information with 
regard to the authorship, number of performances, and criticism of about 
fourteen hundred different plays which were performed in the theatres of 
Madrid during the period of a hundred and fifty-nine years covered by 
her study. It is not hard to realize the magnitude of the task which she 
set herself and which she has accomplished with a large measure of 
success. 

Perhaps the most valuable part of this study—for it is a study, and 
not merely a list—is the identification of the authors and translators of 
the plays listed. Miss Coe rightly says in her Introduction that the 
theatrical advertisements only rarely give the author’s name, and not 
always correctly at that. By diligent consultation of the works of La 
Barrera, Soleinne, Cotarelo, Hugalde, Medel, Mesonero, Moratin, Paz 
y Melia and others she has identified a very large proportion of the authors 
concerned, and has saved future scholars a great deal of delving. By 
consulting the printed catalogue of the Biblioteca Municipal of Madrid 
and special studies of Siglo de Oro and eighteenth century dramatists 
she might have identified even more. For example: El aburrido is a 
translation of Caigniez’ Henriette et Adhémar; El alcalde de Sardam o los 
dos Pedros is from Mélesville, Merle and Boirie’s Le Bourguemestre de 
Saardam ou les deux Pierres; La casualidad contra el cuidado is Enciso 
Castrill6én’s reworking of Coello’s El celoso extremefio; La destruccién de 
Jerusalem (also called Sedecias) is by Comella; El diablillo enredador is 
by A. Zamora; El esposo mds honrado is a reworking of Montalbaén’s No 
hay vida como la honra; La fuerza de la amistad is by Rodriguez de Are- 
llano; El alcalde de Zalamea (El garrote mds bien dado) was reworked by 
D. Solfs in 1810; Hechos heréicos y nobles del valor godo espafiol is by 
Monein; El honor mds combatido is by José Concha; El mds astuto as- 
turiano, according to the catalogue of the Biblioteca Municipal, is the 
same as El asturiano en Madrid and is by Juan Manuel Martinez, though 
attributed by Moratin to Moncin. El mejor alcalde el rey was adapted 
by D. Solis; No hay poder contra los hados: Ptramo y Tisbe is by Zabala y 
Zamora; Pablo y Virginia was adapted from B. de Saint-Pierre’s novel by 
J. Francisco Pastor; Por esposa y trono a un tiempo: el mdgico de Serban, 
y tirano de Astracdn is by Valladares; El remordimiento o la capilla de 
Glestorn must be a translation of Scribe, Mélesville and Poirson’s Le 
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songe, ou la chapelle de Glenthorn; El Rey Eduardo el Octavo is by Valla- 
dares; El sacrificio de Eugenia must be El sacrificio de Efigenia, by Cafii- 
zares; Talestris is by Ramén de la Cruz; El tirano de Lombardia is by 
Francisco Roca y Llanoré; Todos embrollados y ninguno con razén is by 
Moncin; Triunfos del valor de Espafia en defensa de Melilla is by Bruno 
Solo de Zaldivar; Victor o el hijo del subterrdneo is probably a translation 
of Pixérécourt’s Victor ou l’enfant de la forét; El viejo de la montafia, o los 
drabes de(l) Libano is a translation of Cuvelier’s Le vieux de la montagne, 
ou les Arabes du Liban; La viuda consolada is from Marivaux; Ya anda 
la de mazagatos must be ya anda . . . Maragatos which, according to the 
catalogue of the Biblioteca Municipal, is a ‘‘com., tres act., ver., por 
Lope de Vega Carpio. Enmendada por Luis Moncin” (published by 
8. G. Morley, Bull. Hisp., 1923-1924). Although this list seems fairly 
long and might be extended, it is small in proportion to the total number 
of plays listed in the volume. 

One must remember that the title of this work reads ‘‘comedias” 
and that operas, as we are specifically told in the Introduction, are 
omitted. One can gain information about them in the studies of Co- 
tarelo, Carmena y Mill4n and (for Barcelona) of Virella y Casiafies. 
Sainetes are also omitted, although many ‘“‘piezas en un acto” and 
“comedias en un acto” are included. 

One will also observe in the Introduction that for plays listed in 
Appendix IV of Cotarelo’s Isidoro Mdiquez y el teatro de su tiempo, Miss 
Coe states that she notes only the first performance in her catalogue, plus 
other information not included in Mdiquez. This would apply to the 
period from 1793 through 1818. Although Miss Coe is rather more 
generous than she promises to be, and not infrequently cites several 
performances of many plays within these years, one who is anxious to 
ascertain the popularity of a given comedia is still faced with the necessity 
of going through the lists furnished by Cotarelo. They cover 263 pages. 
Moreover Cotarelo’s lists by no means agree with those published in the 
Madrid newspapers (notably the Diario for this period) and Miss Coe’s 
catalogue claims to be made from the newspapers. Some titles of 
comedias which are included both in the Diario and in Mdiquez are missing 
in Miss Coe’s lists. The present reviewer, through the courtesy of Dr. 
A. K. Shields, has access to the repertories of plays from the Diario and 
other periodicals from 1800 through 1850, and has checked the year 1819, 
the only one in that half-century for which Miss Coe promises full in- 
formation, since that is the last year included in her catalogue. For 
that year there are some plays which appear on my list which are not 
included in hers; e.g. El aguador de Parts, com. 3 Actos., Principe, June 
4, 5, Oct. 31, 1819; Las costumbres de antafio (M.E. de Gorostiza) C. 
1A., Principe, Oct. 22; Hl desafto y el bautizo, C. 3A., Cruz, June 4: a 
translation of Mélesville, Merle and Boirie’s Le baptéme et le duel; and 
others. Moreover my copy of the repertory for 1819 includes rather 
numerous performances which do not appear in Miss Coe’s catalogue. 
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It seems needless to cite them: according to my list (which is of course 
also liable to error) the unlisted performances for the year 1819 run to 
the number of 55. 

Anyone who has tried to compile a catalogue like Miss Coe’s realizes 
that it is practically impossible to make it perfect. Miss Coe deserves 
sincere congratulation for the success obtained in this pioneering work. 


NicHotson B. ADAms 
University of North Carolina 


Ensayo de bibliografia de la literatura chilena, por Arturo Torres-Rfoseco 
y Rail Silva Castro. Cambridge, Harvard University Press, 1935: 
71 pages. 

A Tentative Bibliography of the Belles-Lettres of the Republics of Central 
America, by Henry Grattan Doyle. Cambridge, Harvard University 
Press, 1935: 136 pages. 

A Bibliography of Rubén Dario, by Henry Grattan Doyle. Cambridge, 
Harvard University Press, 1935: 28 pages. 

The three works listed above are the most recent of the series of 
bibliographies being published by the Harvard Council on Hispano- 
American Studies, which has become indispensable to students of Spanish 
American literature. 

The authors of the first of these studies have succeeded admirably in 
sifting out, from the voluminous bibliographical material at their disposal 
on Chilean literature in general, the portion definitely concerned with 
belles-lettres. The lack of such selection has been, up to now, one of the 
chief defects of bibliographical material on Chile. 

As regards arrangement, the work is much more open to criticism. 
All the entries are placed under four headings: fiction, poetry, drama and 
criticism, arranged alphabetically by name of author. There is no 
separate section for anthologies, the collected works of individual authors, 
collections of critical material, or general works of any sort. This lack 
leads to strange placings of material, as well as much vagueness as to the 
contents of certain books. Most anthologies are arbitrarily placed under 
“Criticism,” and they, as well as collections of critical material, are listed 
simply as units. No list of the authors represented is usually given, and 
there are no cross-references to them in the body of the bibliography. 

It seems strange also, given the large amount of bibliographical 
material already available in Chile, that there is no section on biblio- 
graphical sources. Neither is there a list of periodicals which interest 
themselves in literature, which would constitute a guide to current 
bibliography. 

The reference value of the work is considerably impaired by the fact 
that the collected works of individual authors, no matter how varied 
their character, are generally listed in only one section. For example, 
the complete works of Andrés Bello are placed only under “Criticism,” 
in spite of the author’s renown as a poet. 
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In comparison with the work just discussed, Dr. Henry Grattan 
Doyle’s bibliography on Central America is well provided with reference 
facilities. No subdivisions into various types of literature are made, 
the material on each country being placed in a single list, arranged 
alphabetically by name of author. There is, however, preceding the 
bibliography proper, a ‘List of authors most frequently cited,” which 
includes the principal anthologies, collections of critical material, and the 
like, dealing with the countries of Central America. For each of these 
works an abbreviation is indicated. In the bibliography proper, if a 
composition of a given author is included or discussed in one of these 
general works, the fact is indicated by the corresponding symbol. The 
present reviewer would have suggested a longer “ List,” as a number of 
works frequently cited are not included, and a more consistent use of 
the abbreviations. Much space is wasted by writing out in full, in 
many instances, the names of the works in question, instead of employing 
the symbols provided. 

A further very useful list is one of ‘‘General Works,’’ such as general 
histories of Spanish literature and the like, which make incidental refer- 
ence to Central American literature. Still another is a list of periodicals 
of Central America which are more or less concerned with literature. 

In the third of the bibliographies we are discussing, that on Rubén 
Darfo, Professor Doyle has placed his material under the following 
headings: ‘‘General Works,” ‘‘ Works by Rubén Darfo,” and ‘‘ Works on 
Rubén Darfo.’”’ The second of these has several subdivisions, the most 
important of which, from the standpoint of this review, is ‘‘ Books and 
Pamphlets”’ (including independent editions of the various works). 

The placing of the entries under the various headings appears, with 
few exceptions, to be obviously correct. It seems strange that several 
books specifically on Darfo should have been listed under “General 
Works.” Further, certain works of composite character, such as Silva 
Castro’s Obras desconocidas de Rubén Darto, should have been listed in 
more than one section. 

When a collection of critical material by various authors is listed, a 
complete list of the names of contributors is given. It would seem desir- 
able also, in such cases, to list each of these names again, in the body of 
the section on criticism, for more direct reference, but this has not been 
done. 

A very large number of interesting entries, and some errors and 
omissions, are to be noted in the section ‘‘ Books and Pamphlets.” The 
curious discrepancy of date in the first edition of A. de Gilbert is accurately 
explained. The entry regarding the first edition of Primeras Notas 
(Eptstolas y poemas) would seem incorrect. There is a persistent rumor 
that there was an 1885 edition of this work, but there is no known copy. 
It is generally believed that the Managua edition of 1888 is the first. 
This does exist, for I have a photographic copy of it. The edition of the 
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work as Vol. VII of the Obras Biblioteca Rubén Darfo should also have 
been listed. 

Errors and omissions in the list of editions of Azul are rather note- 
worthy. The six earliest editions of this work fall into two “‘series,” 
those of 1888, 1903 and 1912 forming one, and those of 1890, 1905 and 
1907 the other. The first edition, Valparaiso, 1888, contained: the 
prologue by de la Barra; all the ‘‘cuentos en prosa”’ except El sdtiro sordo; 
the prose descriptions entitled En Chile; the group of four poems entitled 
El afto lirico; Pensamiento de otofio and Anatkh (Anagke). The edition 
of 1903 has only the poetical portions of that of 1888, and is without a 
prologue. That of 1912 is identical with 1888, except that a very brief 
introduction, entitled “Dos palabras,” is substituted for the prologue 
by de la Barra. None of the volumes of this series, then, contains any 
material not found in the first edition. 

The edition of Guatemala, 1890, contains a very considerable amount 
of new material: the well-known Imparcial letters of Juan Valera, as well 
as the 1888 prologue by de la Barra, the prose tale El sdtiro sordo, and all 
the other material now to be found in the Mundo Latino and similar 
editions. In fact it has four items more than the Mundo Latino: the 
sonnet Parodi and three poems in French entitled A Mademoiselle . . . , 
Pensée, and Chanson crépusculaire. There is also a very interesting 
series of ‘‘ Notas,’’ found nowhere else, covering 28 pages. The editions 
of Buenos Aires, 1905, and Barcelona, 1907, are identical with the 
Mundo Latino, and all are obviously based on the edition of 1890. 

Professor Doyle has been misinformed regarding certain details of 
the early editions, and has omitted entirely those of 1890 and 1905. The 
omissions are serious, for the impression is given that no additions were 
made to Azul from 1888 to 1907. As a matter of fact, the new material 
was composed only a few months later than the old. 

A number of other items, particularly in the sections on ‘‘ Books and 
Pamphlets” and “Articles, individual stories . . . etc.,” are in varying 
degrees open to criticism. In general, however, the bibliography is 
notably free from serious errors and omissions. 

E. K. Mapgs 

University of Iowa 
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Unidad y diversidad de las letras hispdnicas, por Enrique Dfez-Canedo. 
Discurso lefdo . . . en el acto de su recepcién académica el dia 1 de 
diciembre de 1935. Contestacién de T. Navarro Tomds. Madrid, 
Tipograffa de Archivos, 1935: 57 pages. 

The subject of this discourse is closely connected with a new project of 
the Seccién Hispanoamericana of the Centro de Estudios Histéricos: the 
creation of a new journal—Tierra Firme—for the purpose of furthering 
intellectual relations between Spain and Spanish America. Sr. Dfez- 
Canedo, who has been called “‘el amigo de América,” is in charge of this 
journal. 

The Spanish empire in the New World broke up into diversified groups 
characterized by a strong sense of nationality. For the Spanish American 
reader there is not a Spanish American literature, but rather numerous 
national literatures, and each nation is better informed concerning the 
literature of Spain than it is concerning that of its neighbors. The 
Spanish public, on the other hand, has little opportunity to become 
acquainted with the intellectual output of Spain’s former dependencies. 
The first step to be taken is to encourage the publishing business to 
develop this promising field. 

In spite of national diversities, there exists the indestructible bond of 
the language. There is also that intangible thing which Ganivet called 
the espiritu territorial which Spain so successfully bequeathed to her 
colonies. The verses of Martin Fierro recall those of G6mez Manrique, 
as those of Alonso y Trelles recall the poems of the Spanish regional 
poets—a Gabriel y Galan, a Vicente Medina. Darfo, even when repro- 
ducing French metres, has an undeniable Spanish stamp. “Canta [el 
poeta |] segtin la natural disposicién de su espfritu . . . y en el canto le 
sale a flor el poso hispano.”’ 

On these bases it is sought to build a better understanding. In the 
Contestacién Sr. Navarro Tomas, after reviewing Diez-Canedo’s work as 
poet and critic, states that he is preparing a study which will give full 
development to the theme here treated. 


O. H. G. 


El acento castellano, por T. Navarro Tomds. Discurso lefdo . . . en el 
acto de su recepcién académica el dia 19 de mayo de 1935. Contes- 
tacién de Miguel Artigas Ferrando. Madrid, Tipograffa de Archivos, 
1935: 59 pages. 

“El timbre o metal de una lengua .. . es lo que llamamos acen 
..” It is “. . . el efecto de conjunto que resulta de los diversos 
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elementos fonéticos de la lengua en su dindmica habitual. . . . Estudiar 
el acento de una lengua es buscar el secreto de su entrafia fonética, base de 
su caracterizacién social y causa primaria y permanente de muchas de sus 
diferencias dialectales y de la mayor parte de las trasformaciones ocurridas 
en su evolucién.” 

The characteristics noted by foreigners in the speech of Castile are 
“‘sonoridad, aire varonil y tono de dignidad.” Sonoridad: This is due to 
the greater relative frequency of the vowels a, e, 0. Aire varonil: This is 
the result of the intensidad espiratoria. “La tensién y energfia en que se 
funda el énfasis de la expresién las pone el francés en la boca, el italiano 
en la garganta y el espafiol en el pecho . . . el castellano requiere ser 
hablado . . . llenando con el aliento vital el amplio volumen de los 
vocablos. Dignidad: This is caused by la entonacién. ‘La entonacién 
castellana no se compone de escalas, arpegios ni ligaduras, sino de notas 
prolongadas, relativamente uniformes, acordadas entre sf por intervalos 
regulares.”’ 

Sr. Navarro Tomas next considers the variety of accent observed in 
the non-Castilian regions of the Spanish-speaking world, and seeks the 
cause of such diversity. Accent is the result of social habits, and 
depends not on the letters, the words or the phrases, but on the manner of 
enunciating them. ‘‘Los limites de los acentos representan las fronteras 
mas sutiles y profundas de la geograffa social de un pafs.’”” Thus, the 


English language, when spoken by the natives of Puerto Rico, is spoken 
with the accent which characterizes the Spanish of the Island. This 
accent, different from the Castilian, probably was derived from the 
prosodic cadence of the aborigines, just as the accent of Castile is regarded 
by Sr. Navarro Tomas as an age-long echo of the speech of all the dwellers 
in that territory prior to the development of the Castilian language. 

O. H. G. 





